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ABSTRACT 

Cooperative^education, experiential learning, and 
personal knowledge are addressed in nine conference papers. Kenneth 
Abrahamsson considers the nature of experiential learning, the 
recognition of prior learning, educational design and the assessment 
of quality, and policy and practice .for integrating learning and 
experience. Harry Hienemann considers the historv of cooperative 
education, the^ evaluation of outcomes integrating classroom and work 
experience, anrt mandatory cooperative education at Laguardia 
Community College, New York. What is known about the educational 
effects and economic consequences of programs that recognize pr^or • 
learning is reviewed by Alan P. Wagner. Solomon Arbeiter examines a 
model that can be used to evaluate students in programs recognizing 
prior learning, as well as the award of credit or advanced standing. 
Douglas M. Windham evaluates the economic effects of recognizing 
prior 'learning and considers the implications for institutional 
•policy. The nature and value of relevant work experience in the 
education of primary school teachers is considered by Hannu Perha, 
followed by Staffan Larsson's review of five qualitatively different 
conceptions of experience as viewed by teachers. Maureen L. Pope 
^suggests that a cultural transmission approach to teaching and 
knowledge dominates science education and that this has neglected the 
role of personal experience in the construction of knowledge. Erich 
Leitner examines the implications ol cooperation between the 
University of Klagenfurt, Austria, and the Austrian Workers Union, 
implications for the university pertain to the philosophy of hiqher 
education and innovations. (SW) 
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Foreword, . • j 

— * ~s 

During the first week of September 1981 I had the pleasure 
of acting as convener of group 4 on 'Integrating Learning 
and Experience - from Policy to Practice' at the Vth 
Conference on Higher Education at the institute for Post- 
compulsory Study, University of Lancaster, England. The . 
general theme of the conference was 'Higher education - 
Survival and Revival ' . The corif erence contained plenary 
sessions, specific seminars and twelve study groups. With 
the contributors' permission I have edited a report using 
some of the available papers. I have also taken the } 
-opportunity of adding four papers from other related groups 
or seminar's . - ' 

Further, I have "tried to summarize some of the ideas dealt 
with^ in the group discussion.. It<is not always easy to find 
a coherent^ structure for, a complex and some times 1 confused 1 
theme. And* it is.. even more difficult when you* are particir- 
• pating in a heterogenous group including members not only 
of* different nations , cultures and systems "of higher 
education', but also a variety of meanings of such words as\ 
knowledge, "experience and reflection.. My own 'reflections 
on experience' follow the general sub-theme of the" different 
sessions, .i.e. : 

1 • The nature of experiential learning 

2 * . The recognition of prior learning* 

3. Educational design and the assessment 
of quality , • ' \ 

4. ^ Integrating learning and exp^eriehce - *. 

from policy to practice* ' \^ 

I am sure that some members of the group would prefer other 
ways of structuring the discussion. However, £his is my 
personal contribution to the 'reflection on experience 1 

Stockholm, December 1981.. \ 

♦ \ 

Kenneth Abrahamsson - J », 
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1. REFLECTIONS ON EXPERIENCE 



By 'Kenneth Abrahamsson 



Of course our group 'was* concerned to push higher education 
. in the direction of a far greater involvement with the 

. ■ personal, working and community experiences of its 

participants, both students and .ptaff. ■ ■ 

Uut in our industrial and media-dominated!' societies , much 
experience, both work and leisure experience, is banal 
and demearfing . 
• * * * ■ 

Therefore we , believe that higher education, which should 
above all be concerned with, quality and' integrity, 'must , 
bc reshaped -so as to help people reflect Critically on 
their experience, to recognize that some experiences are 
more intense and vital than others: and ultimately to ■ 
* discover how to deepen the .quality of their lives, and the 

lives of those among whom- they live and work. 



What^ is experience? How do we learn by experience?, What do we mean 
by experiential learning? Is there any kind*>f learning, which .is* 
not based on experiences? Many of. us would agree that experiential 
learning takes place when you bring work and life" experiences, into 
the classroom. Programmes of cooperative educatior aiming at a 
better interplay between different job practices and* theoretical 
rcf lec£ion~c'oul"d- also "be labelled as .experiential learning. But 
what about reading a book?' Is it a kind of experiential learning? 
Are messages transformed into printed words- a basis for experiential 
-learning? Or what about pictures, word-less but not worthless 
carriers of feelings, facts and reflections? And,, are all kinds 
of experiences a sound basis for academic reflections? The 
introductory remark by Boris Ford (which was his contribution to 
the group report) focuses on the role* of reflection as an inter- 
mediate tool between observations of things and events in reality 



This is a summary and a synthesis of the discussion in 
group 4 on "Integrating learning and experience - from 
policy to practice 41 at the Vth Lancaster-conf erence on 
Higher Education, September 1-4,1981. ' * 



and the process of learning and understanding. Some experiences 
are trivial or ban*l,says Boris Ford". Does" that imply that they 
• are not *a .sound basis for. reflections? The x trivialities of our. 
everyday lives 'can, of course, be useful .data. in the field -of 
sociology or in pVogrammes ©f social work. But can they be used 
in science? 

Thus, the them& of how to integrate academic learning and work- 
experiences cannot be analyzed in isolation from educc.uional ' 
traditions and knowledge ideals in higher education. Learning by 
experience has its roots in the development of society." Learning 
within the walls of a "school system including universities and 
colleges has been an exception rather 'than a rule in the past.' 
The common pattern was to pass on learning from one generation - 
of craftsmen -to another through apprenticeship. The development 
.of formal schooling , during last century, created a new context 
of-- learning. As the educational system* was growing there was a 
need for better links with'practical .realities . Thus, the idea 
•Of learning through practical work was accepted as an essential 
part of. the formal school system. The 'work of Dewey and other 
philosophers demo'nstrates ; that experiential learning is not a\ 
"new" concept. It is, however, a concept with quite a different" 
meaning and content in different educational quarters. . 



In^a way, you could see the composition of participants Si,n study 
group 4 as a mirror of different views on ' experience and 
experiential learning. Some, participants were more interested in 
experiential iearning as a learning phenomenon as .such. Their 
perspective was related to clinical or humanistic psychologists 
like Maslow, Rogers- and Kelly. They stressed the 'idea of learning 
by exploring and not'only by a process of consumption of passive 
experiences. Learning is -n act of personal commitment. Personal 
knowledge is important .-Jf experiential learning is^ discussed 
in these terms it becomes necessary to focus &n "questions of 
students' influence, self-control and the definition of authority 
relations between teachers and students. ' 

Another way of looking at the group theme would be to analyze how 
different Jcindj of wotfk experiences can be linked to or 



incorporated in the curriculum: My own project on the role, of 
work experience in Swedish higher education is working in this 
perspective. The idea of cooperative education is another example 

experiences. The concept of recurrent 
education as an organizational strategy for reshaping the .total 
educational system is another illustration of modem educational 
pragmatism. Bo4h cooperative edudation and recurrent education 
are organizational concepts, rather than contributions to the 
philosophy of higher learning. This does not mean', however, that" 
there necessarily are. contradictions between organizational and 
individual" ways of looking at learning through experiences. 

To sum up, the concept of experiential learning, has to be defined 
by, at least the following criteria: ' 

« . 
1. Active exploration of reality- : 

Experiential learning's learning through active exploring 
Qj reaUty By dzrect contact with reality both inside and 
outside the classroom the student can te.st his or her 
ac,Gumptzo.ns ctiid>models . " 

Critical reflection on experiences 

, 'Ytui learner must reflect on his experiences in relation to « 
certain tdeao, values or perspectives. All experiences 
.cannot be useful parts in the process of understanding- ' 

X. The experience's must have sotn.^ personal validity 

The learner must have a perknal commitment to the process 
of learmng and exploring. He must be ready to challenge 
"fits own %d&as, values and conceptions in order to learn 
naw ideas, perspectives and applications. 

1.. Freedom and authority must work % together 

T 

Some advocates of experiential learning seem, to stress the 
need for learner-controlled learning. UndXtiedl'l ■ 
experiential learning cal%s for*a new definition of the 
teachers' and students' roles. The teaching-learning 
process cannot only.be a passive transmission of inform- 
ation from one part to another. On the other hand', learn- - 
%ng % 3 not solely a studeht-controlled business. It is the > 
.teacher's task to stimulate the student's feeling of 
authorzty of knowledge, rather than authority vof persons. 

i>. Field of application 

ft is common to discuss experiential' learning in the context 



of brvnging experiences from life and society into the 
0- . "classroom. In general, experiential 'learning does no't ~ 

necessarily, have to take place outside the classroom or 
the more or less symbolic walls 'of a scHool, It seems 
practical, ho.we'ver, to distinguish' between four kinds 
of experiential learning: ' - " >. " 

' * * 

a) experiential learning a« everyday learning in 

, • *g<enertll (in different life roles, on-the-job % 

learning e€c) m ' 

b) experiential learning as the student^s prior 
learning before entering a programme of higher 

' - * education (i. e-the idea of recogni-zing prior 

. •* * learning (RPL),and shortened,, programmes of study) 

c) experiential learning as college-sponsored periods 
°'f practical .training within^ a eertain study . f. 
programme (p g work-study programmes , periods of 
practical training ' for engineers or? social workers 

etc) 7 , 

• « 

d) experiential learning* as a part of school work* as 

such t * 

« • » \ * - • 

.1 am not quite satisfied with- the five criteria of experiential 
• learning-. It is easy to agree on the need for student's actively 
exploring reality / The same goe's for "the crucial function of 
critical ^reflection in the process 'of learning. But to what 
extent can these ideals have a strong impact on the educational 
reality in our schools of "higher learning? There seems to be 
restricted time both for exploring . and reflection. 1 As a consequence 
of mass higher education and the industrialization, of tne 
educational ^sector, it is more efficient to 'transmit pre- 
fabricated knowledge and take .ideas for granted than to allow 
the student 's« "exploratory behaviour or the use of critical 
reflection to disturb the production process. .' ' 

.'" ♦ 

'^^ the surfacc '» we can also reach an agreement on the important 

'r$Je of the student's own commitment and on the personal validity 
oi? his studies. The combination of exploration and reflection, 

^however, are intellectual constraints on personal validity on 
the one hand and scientific validity on the other. No society 
has the pcqnomic and educational resources~to let people only 
study what has' a. private and personal validity for them. Personal 
needs have to be balanced against the public* and societal demands". 

_And, the knowledge dealt with, in the system of higher education » 



must also hav.e some kind of scientific validity. Toe three faces • 
of validity exist both at the individual level and at the system '* 
level. The" mechanism to balance these interests varies , from 
country to country, depending on traditions* of state intervention 
or market solutions^ Aside from. these variations, however*,' it. is 
necessary to relate personal validity to scientific and societal 
validity. . ' . * 

* 

* ' * r - 

The problem of freedom and authority is also difficult to treat t 

*► * 

It seems to me that authority in- experiential learning has both' . 
a surface and a depth-dimension. On the surface level, we often 
stress the need to increase the student influence on both planning 
and. learning. In practice/ howev.er, teachers tend to define the ♦ 
more or less invisible frame factors and context^ of learning. 
Thus, both teachers and students are met hy doufble messages on 
who decides or controls studi'fes. The group discussion concerning' 
authority and influence stresses the need for a'fusthe'r analysis'- 
ol: these corft?epts arid, their relation to experiential learning. 
j 

A metaphor often used in the group was the university as a * 
"storehouse of knowledge and wisdom". It is obviously an ambiguous 
metaphor. 'A storehouse is by definition "a buildino for storing 
goods as provisions" , "an abundant supply or source": (Webster 
1971,, p. 2252), but it^can also be a boundless collection of 
sensations, experiences and .ideas. Thus it is both a mddern market 
place 'for products fabricated somewhere else and an intellectual 
process of observation, reflection and interpretation. The students 
can be seen as consumers, on a market of knowledge and professional 
legitimation'. On the other hand it is evident that the intellectual 
products and the thought patterns, provided are carriers of certairi-: 
knowledge, traditions' of academic reflection and professional 
skills. The student does not always have to invent or construct 
his own bicycle. A modern, society with an advanced technology, 
profes'sionalization and a specialized labour market cannot be 
built on' self-made products made by self-made men (or nowadays 
also women). There is a difference, however, between, understand- 
inq the mechanics of . different" aspects of your own bicycle 
and constructing one. ,Pre-f abricated knowledge u nd models can, 
like a good bicycle, be tested and modified in reality. Thus, 



\ 
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buying a bicycle can be an opening to an act of 'experiential 
•learning,. But it can also be a vehicle for individual transport - 
.and mobility in space. Thus, a storehouse has to be valudd in 
relation to how its products are produced /and also to how they 
arc -used by different people. The same goes for knowledge and 
experiences. * 



2. The recognition -of prior" life experiences 

The use of the student's prior experiences in higher education 
is a broad phenomen, including at least four different aspects: 

a) Haw can work experience be benefici-al to the individual 
v. Indent s vocational chvicc and development? 

b) To whaL extant can the recognition of prior experiences 
be used for an individually designed and sometime:; 
alio r toned study programme.? 

I ' c) prior work experience be used as an additional 

merzt, or an alternative route to higher education? 

In which ways can vhA students " life and work expediences 
be an zndzvxdual or a collective resource in the learnina 
process? J 



d) 



The planning of higher education" more or -less takes , for granted 
that prior work experience is beneficial to the .individual student. 
According to Perho ' s study," the student's motive for going out * 
working seems more important than the work or work content", as . 
such.- In theory and maybe also in educational planning- it could 
be possible to point out what fields of working life could- be., 
linked to different programmes. In. practice, however', the 
question of relevant experience varies from person to person and 
from field to field. One tool for implementing recurrent edije* 
ation in the Swedish reform of higher education has been"^o 
insert a period of work as a non-compulsory additional entrance 
merit. It has been necessary for the majority of students to have 
some work experience in order to be admitted to a study programme- 
with a restricted number of places. 

We lack knowledge, however, of how the work period has influenced 
the students' vocational choice and mdtivation for study. We also . 

* t - 

11 : 
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lac* knowledge of what kind of Learning has taken place during 
these- work periods. No mechanismVo train or stimulate the 
students to reflect critically oveV theii-experiences has "been 
built in. The only criterion used in the .Swedish model^'s dur- 
ation of employment. In general, thl group par ticipan ^wanted 
to dc-mystdfy the concept of prior -life experience and its ' 
individual functions. One way of 'making individual experience.-. 



more useful .would be to • stimulate working students to keep a 
journal- or a. diary. Another' way could lk a .written life history 
focussing on the individual value of wok experiences. It is a 



truism-; to say that reading books also can be a useful way* of' 

dealing with job experiences. • \ - 

i 

♦ * « 

If we extend the scope of this discussion we have to ask "what " 
is new about prior experiences" (related to. work or life roles-)? 
Some group members- were critical of, a too "narrow or restricted, 
definition of experience? Why work experience? Why' not experiences 
of growing up as an individual person, a member of different ' 
groups or a carrier' of shared norms, values and ideals? Why 
"here and now"-experiences? Why not all life experiences? If we 
broadon the perspective it is easy .to find links to the post-war 
■discussion on- educational and vocational choice, the process of 
socialization and^ also, ideas about and methods of career 
guidance and individual support. One conclusion' from this 
discussion is,, that we cannot only* consider the intended* effects 
.of Linking work and^ education." Attention' also has to be given to 
the direct or indirect., effects on students 1 ' educational and 
vocational choice and there motivation for -both work and study.. 
Thus, it is necessary to develop a perspective which also builds 
on socialization theory. '• . i , . 

The problem of recognizing prior experiences ' in relation to the 
provision. of study programmes and courses is of quite another 
character. As these problems were dealt with in another seminar 
at the- conference, I will only comment on them briefly. The idea" 
oE matching the individual qualification profile with' an 
individually designed- combination of courses challenges the 
flexibility of any educational system. It is difficult to apply 
the idea in the Swedish setting, where you are admitted to a 



!■ 



• study programme and' not to a university or college. In- some 
V-pelc 1 '., e g nurses and pre-school teachers, we have shortened 
'•.•» programmes for applicants with relevant work experience. In 
general, however, the programmes are designed according to .the 
.idea of a' core curriculum with limited possibilities of individual 
.adaptation. The North-American idea of recognizing prior learning 
(RPL) is built", on .tliree ideas : 

'a) the student is admitted to a college or university , and 
not to a study programme r * 



b) 'Wie student's qualifications and experiences hqve to be<, 
a 6 ovropa d in a. formal or in formal sense. Thus, th e use of 
i/r.ft^and 'interviews is a common part of the RPL-movement. 

i The- inbs-t common -tests are Advanced placement program (APP) 
and C-ollege\-l'evel examination-program CCLEP) 

' . >• 'Yi-,u *" ' » ' • * v • * 

o) tlie mat-cHingkf£Hhe individual profile and courses provide 
,<*"tf I 1 s ^ or flexibility both in educational design and 
.. .* methods of individual support 

t The seminar included' three contributions on the, problems of 

recognizing prior learning {RPL) : the* economics of RPL-programmes , 
educational implications and a research programme on RPL-problems . 
• 7\s always, we find differences between ideals and realities .. In 
gencraV-ouo could say that 'RPL-programmes can be* beneficial both 
_l to the, in #jjtid.u.al..and.J:.o society. In practice i-t seems difficult 
to judge if RPL-programmes are less expensive, "more efficient and 
'less time-demanding for, the student. A comparison between the 
« Swedish model and the RPL-method calls for further attention to 
the influence of admission 'systems and curriculum structure on 
the individual process of educational and vocational choice. 
What are the consequences for the individual 'and for the educ^- 
ational institution if^the student is admitted to a university 
or college instead of , to a programme? .What differences in ; . 
predictive N value, and influence on the' learning process follow ' 
* from a selection based upon marks from upper secondary schools 
% - and- vaguely defined- work experience instead of different forms 
of entrance tests? What kind .of balance between social iustice 
and educational relevance is developed in the various cases? 

. • * • . 

It seems to me that there, is a similarity between the- discussion 

on "relevant experience" and the RPL-movement. The shared problem , 



I 

concerns th% difficulties of assessing .the quality of learning 
, in general and experiences in particular., What kind of 

experiences are- relevant for what kind of purposes^ What kind" 
of influence will experiential learning' and the ^recognition of 
. "prior experiences have on higher education as. such? How can they 
be related to the Inotipn- of high culture 'in traditional 
universities? It seems to me that the use of prior experiences \ 
from work or life r.oles is broadening' the concept of higher 
education, thereby making its 'borders "with other societal 
processes more vague and un-specif ic ; 

9 \ w 

The use of work experience as an additional merit or an 
^alternative route to* higher ' education is' a typiJal Swedish 

• problem. It is dealt with rather' extensively ij another 'project 
in the Swedish follow-up programme of. , the' reform, of higher 

• education (Kim). The .fourth -aspect .mentioned, the use of work 
experience as a resource in the educational process, is the 
main focus on my own- project (Abrahamsson, *1981) ". It is also 
treated in the workshop contributions ' on cooperative education. 

3. Educational design and the assessment of quality 

Programme's of cooperative education are designed with the 
specific purpose of integrating academic learning and work 
experience. The idea of cooperative /education was born in the • 
beginning of 'this century by the work of Herman Schneider at the- 
College of engineering at University of Cincinnati. Paradoxically, 
it reached the age of retirement before it had a strong impact 
in U.S. higher education policy. As a consequence of a selective 
federal support from the beginning of the Seventies, programmes 
of cooperative education arfe available at more than one . thousand 
universities and colleges in U.S.A. Thus, it has been a success- 
ful federal intervention in the field of higher .education and 
working life. In general, programmes of cooperative education 
arc on.ly a part of the full degree programme. The process of 
implementation illustrates the traditional obstacles to change 
wi.Lhin universities and colleges. There has not only been 
scepticism and resistance among faculty and teachers. In many 
cases, the students have not felt motivated to go out to' 



different Work 'places. Periods of practical training, at dif- 
ferent work places do not seem to give the same academic merit 
and -prestige as traditional subjects. 

The reports on cooperative education also gave a number of 
examples of instructional* methods ancKpractieal solut.ions'\o 
develop effective links between work and education. The TAR 
acronym illustrates the three-step process of integration: 

, ' a) Teaching concepts in the classroom , . 

k) Application of these concepts while on the cooperative 
. education work assignment 

^ * a). Reinforcement and Reflection oK these concepts by means 
* of an avoning seminar taken concurrently tiith the work 

experience , , • 

. L . • , 

In order to support. this process faculty has developed field* 
manuals $nd learning guides for students. 

f 

Knowledge ideals, faculty attitudes and discipline cultures are 

** • • 

apparently crucial factors for the survival or revival of ideas 

of experiential learning and cooperative education. In a Swe.dislv 

study on teachers in upper secondary adult education,, the 

following experience-functions,. 'were found': 

A. Experiences that can be used in teaching are experiences 
whiqh one or a few students have made an§. which can be 
used as information to the rest of the class. 

/>. Experiences that can be used in, teaching arc experiences 
which mailt students in the class have* had and which can * 
ha uncd ho direct the .students ' attention to the relevant 
context while a subject is being taught. 

C. Job experience can develop practical" knowledge which the 
students may usq % in the educational context. 

IK The student brings into the classroom an outlook on the 
..world that is in conflict with the view of 'the subject > 
taught. 

A\ Experiences from life give a certain capacity in empathy 
that makes it possible for the adult student to under- \ 
stand different perspectives as serious alternatives . 

These were the variations in qualitatively .different 
conceptions of experience as perceived by the teachers. 



• Efforts to link work experiences to academic learning are filtered 
through faculty attitudes and the character of subject content. . 
As has been stressed elsewhere 5 (Abrahams son, 198.1.'), different 
. academic perspectives contain different views on the role of work 
m experience in higher education. The same goes for the group" 
discussion on experiential learning and integrating learning 'and 
experiences. Who i,s interested in integrating academic learning 
and work experience? Who is interested in linking some kind of 4 
ear-marked work experience with different 0 subject fields in 
higher education? The group could not reach an agreement on this 
problem. Some members stressed that need, While others tended 'to 
neglect" the problem as such. ' „ 

^ The problem of building bridges between higher education and 
working life cannot simply be answered by "yes" or "ho".. It also 
depends on under what conditions the bridges could be built. What 
points of departure do we choose? The structure' of knowledge in 
different subj.ect are^s?.. Faculty -attitude's and discipline 
cultures? Available methods of teaching? The experiential background 
of .the students? There is, of course, an important difference ' 
between connecting more or less anecdotical students experiences 
to the subject matter, or taking the students 3 ' experiential back-, 
ground and qualifications as the major basis .for programme design:.— 
The former alternative can ffe .exemplified by the idea of using 
life and work experience as' a 'resource in higher education. The 
latter aspect is illustrated by the North-American efforts to 
recognize prior experiences (RPL)'. Whatever the point of departure, ' 
the process of- intellectual reflection seems to be a. crucial com- 
ponent of experiential learning. 

But what Is reflection? And what; is'critical thinking?. To what 
extent shall we provide the students with learning guides. and 
study methods facilitating the act of reflection? The TAR-approach 
in cooperative education used student guides in the form of 
questionnaires on "the social and cultural anthropology of work. • 
Bui to what extent can critical _ reflection be guided? Is not the 
idea of critical reflection that the student ought to be able to ". 
put the questions himself? As usual, ideals and. realities do 
not always mee£. m the didactic process, we have to develop 



, different tools and methods in order to train the student to be 
more independent in his own thinking and reflection. These tools 

, can be more or less structured.. According to Halld^n ( 1 9*8 0 ) there 
are at least four different teaching strategies: 

I) A teaching strategy baaed on authority and -a structured 
and stepwise relation to subject content, 

A teaching strategy bas'ed on authority and a more general 
relation to subject matter emphasizing principles 7 

An emancipatory teaching strategy aiming at spontaneous 
exploratian of subject matter' 

4) An' emancipatory teaching strategy * aiming ap analyses and 
critical- reflection 
' '. ' r ' ' , ' 

, ft * * 

l 

What is the role of experience in these different approaches? 
The first and sqcond approach are conterit-based on the dimension 
from specific to general. The third and fourth strategies focus 
more on the process of exploration and critical thinking as such. 
Thus, they are more experiential by definition. In practice, the 
different approaches can function side 'by side. The difficult 
problem, however, is to what extent they are influenced by the 
objectives/ knowledge content and subject matter in different 
s/tudy programmes. Are" strategies one and two more suitable for 
science and other subjects with a hard knowledge* eore T while— — 
methods three and four can be more applicable in softer subjects 
like behavioural science or vocationally oriented programmes such 
as social work-; • 

It seems to me that different conceptions of experience imply 
different views oh the role of experience in higher, education.' 
Experiential perspectives incorporating Kelly's ideas on personal 
contract theory and personal knowledge underline the importance * 
of exploratory learning and personal commitment even in science 
(Pope, 1981). Thus, we are back to where we started. What do we 
mean by experience? What is learning by experience? And is * 
experiential learning some other kind of learning than learning 
in general? It seems to me that we could not reach (and maybe 
nobody can) a definite answer to these questions. Among the 
different views on experiential learning dealt with in the group 
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I would like to contrast an individual-existential approach and 
a social-pragmatic way of looking at these problems. Another 
way of using these labels i-s to contrast, the goal of personal 
development of the individual learner with the needs and demands 
from different collectivities, or the society, as *a whole 

* -* -t 1 

4. Integrating , learning and experience'- from policy to practice 

The theme of the group work was ^'Integrating learning and 
experience - frdm policy' to practice". There was little time for 
exploring the policy dimension and the "problems of implementation 
In general one could say, however, that concepts like work 
experience, experiential learning and. cooperative" education play 
-impo rtant roles in the policy /process. Unfortunately, we lack 
^knowledge on what assumptions about learning are more dr less, 
implicit in the policy process. It is no exaggeration to say that 
the policy 'process often aontainsa tedtinified view on learning. 
The students experiential background and work experience are made 
into-products or things; which can be added to the educational 

o 1 

mix of subject courses in a specific curriculum. As one group 
member said "how many kilos % of 'work experience do we have to add 
to this programme.."; The conceptions or misconceptions in the 
policy^ procpss^hav^rel^eyance not only , to ' work ex perience as 
such, but even to student learning in general. The plenary 
session of the Lancaster conference gave enough evidence on the 
problems of relating research on student learning to the policy 
process as such. But what, is higher education if not student 
learning? What is the use' of structures or super-structures if/ 
they have no relation to the "generation of knowledge both in the 
research process and in student learning? . 

Comparative studies on work-study connections in different 
countries could be one way to continue the discussion. There are 
a number of interesting examples of national cases that could be 
illuminated and analyzed. The cultural revolution in China- is, 
of course, a -very interesting case. Teachers and professors ,were 
more or less forced to go out in working life, while students 
and workers occupied departments of higher learning. Today, we ^ 
kndw that the idea of mass participation both in universities and 



colleges cy\d -in working life did not "only Ji^ve positive effects. 
Rather , it has had a severe impact on the generation, of new 
knowledge withift different subjects and disciplines. Some 
departments had to close for a period H of between- five. to ten 
years* Another interesting example mentioned in the discussion 
was a Soviet policy in the Fifties to stimulate young students 
to go qut and -work prior to higher studies. The reason for changing 
this policy and implementing a more elx ist system was that the 
student seemed 'to lose^ motivation for learning, when they knew 
that they did not have to continue with their studies. Thus, 
questions of study motivation and the preservation of cognitive 
skills and theoretical knowledge have to be taken into consi- 
deration when we" discuss linkages between comprehensive schools, 
working life and higher education. f * 

i ' 1 
The Swedish reform of higher education in 1977 might be seen as 
mid-way between the ideologically and politically motivated 
Chinese cultural revolution and the more pragmatic North-American 
experiment with cooperative education. One of the main concepts 
in the Swedish reform is recurrent education, i.e. the organiz- 
ation of the educational system- in a way that *aims' at a t better 
alternation between education, work and other life roles through* ' 
-the individuals 1 total life span. The concept , of work experience 
played and, still plays an important rol.e in the^Swedish system of 
higher education* as it is"* both an additional me'rit for young 
students and an alternative route. to higher education for adults. 
In an international perspective, it is interesting to note that 
the Swedish discussion on work experience has mainly dealt with 
the students 1 prior work experiences and their role in the; social 
selection and admission to different programmes. Questions of 
social justice and educational equality have been given much 
more attention than problems of using work experiences in different 
programmes or the relevance of learning as such. 

i 

It is too early to analyze the outcome of the Swedish reform of - 
higher -education. Tha % f o'llow-rup programme at t'he. National Board 
of Universities and Colleges is now in a final phase. A concluding- 
report from projects on recurrent education, work experience-, 
educational design and admission systems will appear next year. 
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It will be difficult, however, to define and specify a set of 
criteria that could be used as points of departures for the ' 
final analysis. Partly this depends on the character of the 
follow.-up programme. It is"'not only result-oriented, but also' 
stresses the need for continous institutional change and self- 
evaluation. 'In part,' the problems of ' defining criteria, are a 
consequence of- the fact that the Swedish, system of higher 
' education has to maintain different and sometimes contradictory ^ 
gdais at the same time. It would be^easier 'to evaluate the reform 
in relation to the British university notion of high culture,- 
or the North-American idea of increasing the number of cooperative 
education programmes. 

• ■> 

It is a truism to s&y that you can learn much about your country 
. by going abroad. A process Of Understanding and reflection is 
taking place when you see your own system in another context. * 
Maybe' that is what experiential learning is about? Seeing your- 
self and your experiences in another context, and thereby 
/deepening your understanding and reflection. But it takes time 
to see yourself in a foreign mirror. Seeing and understanding 
is more than just perception. Having been there does" not 
. necessarily imply that you know. Maybe we can find sbme use 
»£of William James' traditional distinction between being 
acquainted with - and knowing . Not all visitors to 'the storehouse 
are interested in knowing . Rather they want to be acquainted 
with the products or to use them for their own personal benefits 
aftd n careers. The dualism of understanding and criticial' * * 

reflection on the .one hand and personal benefits an<d individual 
careers on the other is, of cpurse, .a contradiction in every 
system of higher education. 

V 

s » " 

r * 

It also raises one crucial .aspect of experience and experiential . 
learning^ In what ways' can educational systems be designed so 
that they increase and support the students' capacity to reflect 
on their own experiences. And, to what extent is student, motiv- 
ation for study influenced by externakf actors like the "labour 
market, societal crises and economic stagnation and social and 
f inancial supporjt rather than by 'educational design and didactic 
methods? The,re was neither time -nor space to discuss these 



questions in study group 4 Discussions in ^other groups showed, 
however', the importance of -broadening t.he perspective'on 
experiential 'learning to include socialization theory. If, as 
Perho pointed out, the students motives for going out working 
■are' more important than the work content as such, policies of 
linking work and education have to be reconsidered. ' As a ^ 
consequence, we also have to clarify what ve mean by quality 
of learning, both inside and outside the classroom or lecture 
hall. 

Our grou. -did not reach any general agreement on the conference 
theme of "Survival and revival". My own conclusion is-, however, 
that neither survival nor revival will benefit from, too loose 
or vague a definition of experience. In a broad sense, one could 
say that the purpose of all educational endeavours is to 
stimulate the students to reflect on their own, experiences . In 
practice, there seems to be little room for exploration and 
critical reflection. Maybe' the survival .and revival of our 
systems of higher education depend on their capacity to meet 
this challenge.' " • 
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Cooperative education is a form of experiential education which extends 
the learning process into the workplace. Students alternate between specific 
periods of 'attendance at the college and. specif ic periods of employment. This 
format thereby provides the opportunity of integrating classroom theory'vith 
its application in the workplace. ' 

■ Over the years, a number of models have evolved. In general, most - 
• ■ * * • " 

programs have the following characteristics f 

t. the work experience is productive and is consider^an essential part 
of the overall "educative process. ' 

2. the work assignments are related to the 'student f s field of study 
and/or the student's career interests. 

3. the concept of alternation provides students with more than one n 
perldFd of supervised employment whiph mustube of sufficient length to enable 
students to have a full learning experience while making it economically -and 
practically feasible to employers. s 

4. minimum performance standards and assessment techniques are integral 
to the program especially where academic credit is provi'ded and/or where co- 
operative education is a degree requirement. 

"5. the work experiences should (p?$gress in complexity and responsibility 
matching the student's academic progress. 
History of Cooperative Education 

Herman Schneider has been credited with instituting the first cooperative 
education program in the United States in 1906, The program began at the 
College of Engineering at the University of Cincinnati. Since then, there have been 
thre'e periods of rapid growth. • The first period lasted until 1920 and was based 
on tha success reported by the University of Cincinnati. Manv of the institutions which 
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h«v« been identified with cooperative education initiated programs during this 
periods These include Northeastern ^University (1909), Drexel University (1919), 
and the Massachusetts Institute of technology (1919). As at the University of 
Cincinnati, in each of these institutions cooperative education 'began in the 
Engineering Department. It was only in, 1921 that Antioch College inaugurated 
a program In the liberal arts area. 

•f * * 

By 1960 there were still only 65 institutions of higher education offering 

cooperative education. During the lST60's, the second period, approximately 150 ' 

institutions began new programs. However, the largest growth 'spur occurred-in th 

^ lP'/O's. as a direct result of Federal legislation- 

The* Higher Education Act of 19.65, as amended in 1976 and 1978, provides 

funds to plan and implement new programs as well as expand and strengthen 

existing programs. In addition, the legislation provides funds for research, 

training of educators and employers and support of "demonstration" projects- 

The latter are of t wo types (a) grants for the development and implementation ' 

of comprehensive cooperative education programs where, a substantial percentage 

of the student population will become involved with cooperative education and 

(by grants for special projects which explore the feasibility of cooperative 

education to address the special* needs or problems. 

Iji 1980 just under' 15 million dollars were -obligated under this * 

legislation. The funds were awarded to 251 colleges totaling almost 12 million 

dollars for support of cooperative education programs', $787,000 to support 14* 

training centers, '$213,000 supporting research projects and 2 million dollars 

to 3 institutions for comprehensive demonstration grants. 

With this stimulative effort, the ^numbers of cooperative education 

programs in 1980 according to' the Cooperative Education Research Center 

at Northeastern University grew to 1^028 of which 473 are located in 2-year * 

college* and 555 in 4-year college* and universities. Approximately 200»00Q 



students were enrolled In cooperative education. 
Evaluation of Outcome 

• Two national studies on the impact of" cooperative education have been 
conducted. The first conducted by Wilson and Lyons (1) reported'.the 
following benefits from' cooperative education: 

• „ 1 » 

\ 

-through the coordination of the work experience 7 with Campus study, . ' 
• theory and practice are more closely related. 

-through the integrations-work and study, student motivation increases.' 
-as a result of the wok experience, students develop a greater sense >of , 
^responsibility, greater J pendence on their own judgments and increased, maturity 
-students gain a greater understanding of other people" and develop better 
human-relation skills. " • " 

-as they become oriented to the world of work, students 'obtain knowledge ' ' " 
about career opportunities and the requirements for being successful. 

-the earnings from the cooperative education work experience allow 
many students to attend college who might -otherwise have been excluded for 
financial" reasons. 

In addition, the study suggests that: 

-cooperative education programs help keep faculty abreast .of their 
discipline as well as establishing contact with the" private sector. " 
^ -in large programs, where significant numbers of student are away from 
the institution at any one time,' the cooperative plan perniits more efficient 
utilization of facilities. 

The second study was mandated by the Congress of the United States as . 
an assessment of the impact being achieved by Federal legislation (2)>ata 



were collected from educators, employer students and graduates who have 

V • h , ; ' ' \ 

been involved In cooperative education* A control v group of non-cooperative 

I . * 

i. 

education participants was incorporated in the design of the study, * 



Some of the key f.indings from this national assessment arc: 
•cooperative education is 'endorsed by participating institutions, era- 
ployers, and students. 

I: ' * 

* -participation in cooperative education contributes significantly to 



career 



preparation of students. 



* -cooperative education is a mechanism of financial aid. 

^ • 'I 

-cooperative education is /cost-effective for both studentsand employers, 
^ * * < 

-cooperative education constitutes a program course for the* institutions 

of 'higher education; 

Other conclusions are: 

,-the Higher, Education Act has made a significant contribution to the 
national expansion of cooperative education. 

-it was a sound legislative decision to support cooperative education through 
direct grants to the institutions of higher education rather than providing 
additional scholarship or loan funds to students'or by subsidizing employers. 9 
The Federal investment in cooperative education was, at the time of the study, 
more cost-effective than the student loan program. • 

-V • -future prospects for the continued expansion of cooperative education 
are good* 

Program Characteristifcs " v w 

Institutions of higher education have developed an array of program models 
for integrating the work and school experience. 

P lacement Patterns. There are 3 general types of placement patterns. 
In the full-time alternating pattern, students are divided into two, and at . 

FRIC 



tin»« 3 cohorts. o As one group of students works full-time off campus, the 
other(a) are engaged in full-time study at the institution. Students will 
'have at least 2 work experiences, and, in some programs, there may be as many 
as A. 

With a parallel p attern, the students attend classes part of the day ' 
• and ate .on their cooperative education work assignments during the other 

part. ^ The variation of this pattern is an alternating day model where students 
attend class one day and work the next. Community colleges tend to favor the 
parallel model. Under this arrangement, the student is always a part-time 
employee, although he /she* nay be enrolled at the college as either a full-time 
or part-time student! 

• The third, and le*st used, is 'the field pattern where students leave 
campus for some specified period of time at least once during their period 
of under-graduate studies - but no more than once in any given year. 

Diversity of Placements. Some institutions maintain a policy where students 
are expected to be with the same employer for all their placements. The rationale 
given- is that there is a greater likelihood for a .sequential increase in the 
complexity of the job assignment and concomitant responsibility. Other 
institutions prefer to have students work with different employers on each 
assignment thereby providing diversified experiences. In most instances, 
however, institutions tend to allow both options. ■ 

Organizational Structure. Departments of Cooperative Education can be 
found in both the student services area or the academic area. In recent years, 
the trend haa been to locating cooperative education in the academic unit es- 
pecially when credit is provided for the cooperative education experience. 

- In general, responsibility for the cooperative education program is 
centralized. In the very large prolans, such as Northeastern University and 
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LaGuardia Community College, the cooperative education activity is organized 
as a separate Division headed by a senior admin istrator* The professional , 
staff responsible for cooperative education have faculty status. Such, pro- 
grams are the exception* Most programs do have a Department of Cooperative 
Education responsible for the administrative functions associated with the 
program* The guiding of student learning and the evaluation of learning is 
the reponsibility of faculty from the participating departments* There are 
some institutions that have completely decentralized cooperative education 
making each department involved in the program assume total responsibility 
including the development of jobs and the placement of students* 

Student Participation. A small number of institutions has cooperative 
education mandatory for all students majoring in participating departments. 
At this poiVt. though, these are by far the exception. The vast majority of 
colleges have Cooperative education as an option* Many of these programs are 
selective with students having to meet certain levels of academic performance 
"* before they are accepted* 

Awarding Academic Credit * Only recently has academic credit been 
awarded for cooperative education* As recently as 1969, according to Wilson, 
only 14 percent of cooperative education programs provided credit (3)..* By 
1978, just about two-thirds of the thousand plus programs provide credit. * 
In most instances, these credits are non-additive in the sense that they 

are accepted by the department as counting towards the numbers of credits 

t * 

required for the degree* The medium number of credits provided is 3 
•for any one cooperative education experience.. In some programs however, 

students receive as many as 9 credits for a single cooperative education 

'experience. 
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lntegrating the. Classro om arid Work Experiences . Two basic techniques • 
have evolved that link the classroom and work experience and provide a 
mechanism for evaluating the student learning. These techniques are 
learning contracts and linking' the cooperative work experience to a specific 
course or series of courses. 

Learning contracts are an agreement among the student, the faculty, 
and at times the employer on the learning goals that the student is expected 
to achieve and for which he/she will be evaluated. One form of the learning . 
contract, and one that is used particularly at community colleges, uses 
measurable behavioral objectives. Each objective in the contract specifies, 
in measurable terms, what the student will achieve, the time frame for. attaining 
the objective and the method of measurement. A substantially different approach 
to learning contracts, is having the student submit a proposal for the project 
or paper that will be completed during the cooperative education work experience. 
This may include a review of the literature. In effect, this approach closely 
resembles a traditional field research project. 

•A number of institutions have begun to link the cooperative education 

* 

experience to a course(s) that either already exists in the discipline or 
has been especially developed for the program. The class provides the 
cognitive base for student learning on the work assignment. In some instances, 
the class 18 offered concurrently with the work experience. In other instances, 
the «prk experience follows the completion of the class. The evaluation 
techniq'ue, used can ■ be a paper or a project. 

Other techniques used to evaluate a student's cooperative-education 
experience delude employer evaluations, evaluations by the cooperative education 
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stnff wtsmber visiting the student at the job site, and/or a student self-evaluation. 
Still another technique used are training agreements between the employer and 
the educational institution that commits the employer to a specific job 
description that specifies the tasks the student will perform. Soma 
institutions use training agreements together with the number of hours that 
a student works to determine the number of credits to be awarded. 
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A CASE STUDY OF A MANDATORY COOPERATIVE EDUCATION COLLEGE - LAGUARDIA COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
LaGuardia Community College has pioneered cooperative education as the 
primary educational* strategy for serving non-traditional, inner-city students. 
This institution, which opened in 1970 with, l.ess than 600 students was es- 
tablished on a mandatory cooperative education basis to include [all full-time 
students in all disciplines* In the first ten years of operation, the college 
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has grown ten-fold, now enrolling more than 6,500 full-time students* This 
growth has occurred in the face o;f dwindling enrollments: at other colleges of 
the City University of .New York. r / 

A demographic study of freshmen in 1978 provides some background' 
on the characteristics of the LaGuardia Community College .student* 

The majority of freshmen were under 21 years of age, more than 75 .percent 
'belonged to a minority racial or ethnic group, and almost 70 percent were 
women.. About one-fourth of the students were foreign born, and almost one 
student in three reported , that English was not the primary language spoken 
at home. The median family income was about $7700 per year, placing students 
in the lower-income strata of persons residing in New York City. Most working 
parents of freshmen were employed in blue-collar, service, semi-skilled, or 
unskilled jobs. The majority of parents had no formal schooling beyond 
the high school level. . « 

Relatively few freshmen did wey in high school and about, 80 percent 
required at least some basic education-skill remediation. " Their primary 
reason for going to college was to improve their economic status. As a community 
collage committed to "comprehensiveness", LaGuardia offers programs that enable - 
student* to transfer to senior cdlleges as well as programs' that prepare students 
for entry into the labor market upon completion of their two-year degree' (4). 
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The cooperative education program s that has evolved over the college's 
brief existence hasmany components designed to provide students .with structure 
and with a close interaction with the faculty coordinator. Appendix A provides 
a brief overview of the LaGuardia cooperative education program. At LaGuardia 

Community College i cooperative education is offered in an alternating .format . 

• ' f * ** ft 

Although it* is mandatory for all full-time students, it is optional for aJLl * 

part-time evening students. For the former, .students must successfully complete 

3, three-month cooperative education work experiences for which a total of 

? academic .credit units is awarded* The specific goals of the LaGuardia 

cooperative education program are; that students will (l)apply knowledge 

learned in .the classroom v (2) explore and reality- test career options, (3) clarify 

* ** » 
y 

work values through an improved understanding of. themselves and the work 

* „ * » 

environment, and (A)have an experience that promotes personal growth and 

development. 

Over the years, LaGuardia has focused on developing structural linkages 
between the work an^ classroom experience. Conceptually , the learning 
potential inherent in a cooperative education placement is seen as including both 
the work activity as well as the environment in which the, work takes place, * 

An instructional, system to integrate the two components has been developed 

' » * * *. 

and given the acronym TAR — Teaching of concepts in* the classroom, subsequent 
Application of these concepts while on the cooperative education work assignment, N * 
and Reinforcement and Reflection of these concepts by means of an evening N 

' r * ' * ■ \ 

seminar taken -concurrently with the work experience. Field manuals have be^n 

• I 

developed by faculty which gride student learning and which include assignments , 

f 

that, directly reflect concepts that* have been initially taught in classes 
the, student has taken. Appendix B is the field manual developed for the dnthro- 
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pology section of the Introduction to Social Science course to which the 
first cooperative education placement of liberal arts majors is tied. 
The course is an overview of the social science disciplines. Therefore, 
similar 'sections have been prepared for sociology, psychology, history, 
political science and economics. * 

Since 1973* data have been collected on the labor market performance 
of La§ua*dia graduates, including their starting salaries. In 1978 and 1980 

information on current salaries and job positions were also collected about 

! t 

prior graduates. The: 1980 longitudinal survey is presented in Appendix C, 

1 

These data show that graduates are doing well as measured by their performance 

* *(\ '" ' * " • • 

in the labor market. Over time, graduates are moving into positions of greater 

1\ 

authority and responsibility^ ' 1 - 

LaGuardia Community College also houses an alternative high school on its' 
campus— the Middle College High School. Its primary .mission JLs to keep 
in school those- youngsters who have been previously identified as probable 
drop-outs. The tfigh school requires tme cooperative .education, experience 
(on either a full-time or part-time alternating basis) for each of the thr§e 
years students attefid the Middle College.. The Middle College has achieved 
significant results which its administration believes is in large part due to 
the cooperative education program. Thus, for example, despite a high-risk 
stiident population, -the average daily attendance rate is about 84 percent, 
significantly higher than the New York Citywide average.' The attrition 
rate is less than 20 percent—an impressive statistic for a population that 
has been characterized as probable non-persisters and one that compares 
very favorably with the CJtywide rate of 50 percent. Approximately 85 percent . 
of the graduates go on to higher education. — 
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Comprehensiveness is the big philosophical concept which distinguishes 4 
community eoHeges from other institutions of higher education. The 
term Incorporates these characteristics: open admissions policy 
♦providing entry to all students regardless of qualifications; diverse 
curricula including remediation programs for students with inadequate 
educational skills; transfer programs for those interested in the 
baccalaureate degree; career programs for students interested in enter- 
ing the labor market with a two-year (associate) degree; a strong 
emphasis on counseling, and advising support services; and a broad 
community service and ^continuing education programs designed to meet 
the. needs of adults in the geographic area served. 
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3. A RESEARCH AGENDA- FOR 'RPL' PROGRAMS 

by 

Alan P. Wagner 

Purdue ..University 
West Lafayette, Indiana USA 



Abstract 

This paper revlews.'what is known about the educational effects, and economic 
consequences of ;RPL programs . Available. reseapcl^rovides little information 
on the extent to which RPL encourages individuals ^ enroll, to choose among 
institutions, or to xhoose a, specific field of study. Moreover, mo# studies 
addressing the economic consequences of RPL are seriously flawed. Four projects,' 
in process and proposed, would provide some of the information necessary for a more 
reasoned appraisal of the economic and educational implications of RPL. 
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wh^h In *l 98 l; a ? estim a ted one million individuals will participate in programs 
which effectively award academic credit by recognizing prior learning These 
Sr?h ran9 h f ™£^l*L°LJ^^ Ithe largesi in volume) to 

SB^SS^tiSSSr ^^^S^T^ alternate means of se s1 ng/ 
SIS EJfnll ' I a can greatly , influence the decisions of individuals, 
Irtlltitl «npHi^ at J^- D U Sf t10nal a 9encies. Wet, after more than a decade of 
JJ22iT,JJ?r 1 S nC ? - 1th R?L , P™ 9 ™*. we still know very little about How these 
fSStt! I programs' Wd the ma 9 nitude of the financial costs and b&lis 

• on thl h effectf of°Ini h l^Sr iS t0 cr1t1cal l* "View the extant research findings 
on tne effects of and economic consequences of RPL programs. Sections I thrnuah IV 
below consider the effects of RPL programs on enrollment and attendance ctocSlSs ' 

e f g e^^cha^Se C S 9 ? eid IfTt 1?"? 1nClUd6 ^ ™"wT"J$££££* 
rP?Mffnn ?h! Jlnii * 0f 5 tudy and Course section choices, and improved 
retention, The enrollment and attendance effects of RPL programs ImDlv potential 

wJ? a h nC 'k 9 3- nS 2 ° SSeS t0 pr °9 ram Participants, their iSSStlS and the states 
tta?flL2?2 n r l matriculation ' Studies which have attempted to gaugl 
SJlIwVJv^bft SSS^S 8 ?? are / ev i ewed as well. Section IV contains a 9 9 
review or available research on the costs of implementing RPL programs. 1 

the pSq?^ e 1 L^V^ 1U ;5 e StUdie ! 00 the quality of RPL Dr °9 ranis: in short > 
tne programs are assumed to provide accurate assessments of prior learning 2 Further 

hSre eff ? h ?l! t l l £ZT °?; iat ^ eC ° n0mic and career successes S J not cons^ ered' , 
nere. The latter effects really raise the issue of whether, and to what extent Hip 

^1^'htt? a 7^i^ r1 ^ t ; S t0 learn1n9 and ^ 1a n teVe 0 a?n ha ngs X ' 
recSani Z e 9 nrW S!«?l„ Fina11 ^ t his paper ignores several other methods used to 
3Sf?l2/ll hi* ShSi SU S a ? 1 sklDDin 9 the senior year of high school or simultaneous 
size 5£lv hplauJ c 5°° J and Col e 9 e courses. These' programs tend to be modest in 
size, partly because they are available to a small segment of the population. 4 



RPL. 



Several generalizations emerge from this review of research on the effects of 



c„„~ First ' iS ma j°r1ty of the studies have been conducted at in««+"H 0 ns In ' 

iHSc 1 tent Ii?rir^^J f J? due to UrTtestea oWre es 

in student clientele or the institutional academic setting). Moreover, the institutional 
focus prec udes an adequate examination of the effect of RPL prSSSZ on the die sten 
to enro 1 (particularly among groups riot traditionally served by hiSer education) 
f£c?2 ?t ? n *? Ch °° Se V Dar ticular institution, and the ability to transfer cr°d ts • 

hp S S C0 - 1n9S r 6 ' im P ortan t, because the case for public support of RPL programs 
can be made, in part, on their ability to induce non-traditional enrollments. 

ser1ousrfl a wpS d1e LSv 2! ^T^V^ 5 ° QPL programs are, in most instance s , 
j§FETcf rin£ rtt t !?? I u ; e >time-shortening-oT -course selection responses of RP C 
rpHnHnn"^ TTm' 1" f act .do^ not -occur . Potential financial effects from improved, 
retention of students are simply ignored-. ' When the presumed responses of recipients 
of RPL credit have been used to obtain dollar estimates of the effects .most studies 
employ naive, Incorrect assumptions about tuition schedules and state funding 
mechanisms. Further, they.do not qonsider how institutions combine staff and 
physical resources to provide instruction. The latter critically affects the size 
of potential cost savings from offering fewer classes at the margin. 

" Third, as Valley (1980) and the authors of papers in Valley (1978) indicate mn«;t 
studies are quite dated and many are unpublished * indlcate ' most 



- finally, while research on the subsequent academic performance of successful 
RPL candidates has appeared, very little research on the differences- in economic 
"'outcome's" such as employment and earnings resulting from participation in RPL 
programs. 1s available. 

The paper concludes with an assessment of current and proposed research 
Initiatives. In particular, X 'consider the extent to which the proposed work will 
overcome the weaknesses revealed in prior research and I suggest additional lines 
of. Inquiry to address still unanswered questions on the effects of RPL programs. 



I. Induced Enrollment 

Do RPL programs encourage individuals. who otherwise would not enroll to do so 
(and at which Institutions).? 



Although many assert that credit by exam programs have encouraged* enrollments, 
the. evidence 1s very tenuous. Buckner and Cox (1974), Fagin (.1971), and Burnette 
(1971) assert, with anecdotal evidence, that adults do enroll in response to successful 
participation in RPL programs. About a third (29.9 percent) of a follow-up survey 
of successful test takers at Metropolitan State College Indicated the RPL option 
affected their decision to pursue postsecondary education (Kennedy 1976). However, 
Furlong's survey of public school administrators in Florida revealed a relatively \ 
small share (30 to/40 percent) Who believed credit by examination brought in new 
students (1977). "A survey of state policy makers also revealed some skepticism about 
the use of programs affording time-shortened degrees (Smart and Evans 1977). 

Most RPL programs are intended to attract non-traditional students: adults, 
spouses, employed individuals who cannot affort the time or dollar cost of a regular 
course registration. However, data from the College .Board and the National Longitudinal 
Study of the High School Class of 1972* seem to indicate that RPL programs serve 
individuals who might have enrolled without the RPL option. College-Level Examination 
Program (CLEP) data show that over 75 percent df those receiving credit are already 
enrolled full-time (Shea and Gran'dy 1977). Barely 60 percent are above age 18 when 
they sit for the exams (Shea 1977). As shown 1n Table 1, participants ,1n RPL programs' 
from a national sample of 20 year olds tend to be white, female, and from high SES 
households. 5 The 1974 survey also reveals about 4 percent had taken college-level 
courses while in high school, 6 percent received advanced placement, and 9 percent 
received credit through a special examination (eg., CLEP). A 1979 survey of admissions 
practices shows somewhat higher percentages receiving credit or advanced placement, 
ranging from an estimated 15-16 percent of entering freshmen at four-year colleges 
to 10-1.1 percent at two-year Institutions (Van Dusen'19B0). 

Taken together, these findings provide little evidence to indicate an increase 
in enrollments, particularly from groups not traditionally served by higher education, 
as a result of RPL programs. • 

There does /appear to be some evidence that RPL^options influence the college 
choice decisions of potential students. Sixty percent of the students choosing the 
three-year program at c the Brockport. campus of SUNY would- apparently have enrolled 
elsewhere. if the option were not available (Radloff 1977).* Fifty percent of a group 
which established credit by exam at Worcester State College said the option /was "a 
possible' factor" in college choice (but 91% indicated 1t was "not decisive"). The 
University of Iowa, which. administers CLEP exams to entering freshmen in June each 
year, finds almost all of the. test takers enroll in the fall (compared to about 



» « 1 * 

•w^PS 0 ^ the /cumulated evidence is somewhat clearer with resoect to the 
II. Time-Shortened Degrees. 

-is not very oreSt f!972^ I2i ^u? • graduate somewhat earlier, but the difference 

' students I?th r fhrlllk iTV!^ Wh ^ ney P 974) provide data which indicate 
hS with CLEP credit graduated earlier than„those without examination evedit 

„.-*4°f' e L stu ? 1es P rovide evidence of acceleration. Kolstad (1978) found that • 
participation In RPL programs significantly increased the amou of creS ts earned 

o? SoJth HoH^J J! 9 f °^J t l! er stud 5 n i attHbu ^« In Caldwell's study of U "vers ity 

ot South F.lor1da CLEP candidates awarded credit on at least 4 out of 5 exams (onlv 

10 percent of those receiving credit), less than half 46 percent) Isfill SHKJ- — 

tte Tt^TJtl\° f SCt ?°° ling (1977 >« However > a second P comp ? Tr so ^ ndicated that 
the students with large amounts of CLEP credit graduated in 3 1/4 years at t£\2£ 
rate as similarly able-students without CLEP credit did in 4 1/4 years Lm^raMp 

AS iSe^S?)^??^ ?I £ M M!i!" at the ^iversity 1 ^ ? da g 5 S' 
Webb 1976, 1977), California State 1975 and Miami Dade Community Colleae fLosak 1Q7«\ 

i tpnH re t SUUS do '* u 99 est that a * least those with about a ^] worth of RPL c?ed ? ? 
do tend to graduate a year earlier. creait 



«h««* 61 y err the . Se findin 9S» -what can be said about the economic consequences of- time 
iS2Sl ng 4*lH r ? Pr ° gran ? ? " The accu ™l a ted research, implies tt™X5w to 
students, institutions, and states are substantial, but mSst of these Sdies are flawed 

coursed f^!!iVh h ?^v e rSrr?2 U j red $*T° U 1 J and to pay tuition and fees *>r the 
to thp 5 ? received credit by examination, the nationwide gross "savings" 
to the students have been estimated to total at least $6 million -(adapted from Oarnes 
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1976). Similar calculations suggest tuition "savings" of $444.05 per successful - 
candidate at one public university (McCluskey and Richmond, n.d.) and $85-$100 " 
per successful candidate in. one state where CLEP is widely used (Furlong 1977). 
. Unfortunately, these figures are grossly misleading. The estimates requ.re the 
. implicit assumptions that" either (a) the student enrolled for'fewer total hours 
and hence realized direct savings', or (b) the student wquld have enrolled in the 
exempted courses and completed all the courses in his '.'after credit" program had 
RPL credit not been awarded. The evidence suggests that nei,the.r assumption .is true. . 
First, among full-time students, tuition and fee charges tend to be the same from 
a twelve credit hour lrad on up. A student receiving six credit hours through an 
RPL program could have registered for twelve hours instead of eighteen and incur [ 
the same tuition and fee charges. More important, as discussed above, relatively 
, few of the test taking pool graduate ahead of schedule. 

•Studies of the financiaj^impact of time-shortened degrees on institutional 
• budgets assume that as students receive credit through RPL they will go on to 
graduate early. As a resunL'fewer sections of courses need be taught and instructional 
costs may be reduced. For example, Arkansas State University elijinaiexUJUs^ 
of English Composition I from 1969-70 to 1975-76, 'while freshman enrollment increased 
by ?0 percent (McCluskey, n.d.). Over that approximate period, 60 percent of the 
,2403 ASU students who took the CLEP English exam received at leas t 3 hour s credit. 
Furlong reports a cancellation of 41 sections of freshman English at MiamT-Dade* 
domnunlty College in the fall of 1972, apparently attributable to increased CLEP 
credit (1977). In his review of the CLEP program at Lehman College, TittLeT^) 
estimates that sufficient numbers of CLEP credits were awarded to yield a cost 
savings of $47,880 to the college (for course sections not taught). HeniOn (1980) 
, generates similar 'calculations for North Carolina institutions. 'Finally, the 
"Carnegie Commission estimated that a straight forward three year baccalaureate 
degree program could result in 10 to 15 percent fewer undergraduates and a sijnilar 
reduction in expenditures (1972).' Savings in instructional costs from RPL programs, • 
becs.se of their more limited eligibility, would hardly approach the Carnegie total. 

Again, these estimates do not accurately capture the effects of RPL programs on 
:'*e institutional budget. As discussed earlier, the evidence on the time-shortening . 
effects of RPL credit is not persuasive: many who receive credit- elect to. remain 
for the entire "four-year period. For example, the "savings" from fewer English 
sections at Utah were ^apparently offset by the "costs of additional sections in 
literature (Furlong 1977). In Florida widespread reductions of course offerings does 
t*t appear" to have resulted . Seventy percent of public sector administrators 
' "'ui'.atad no- major course changes (eliminations or advanced offerings) as a result 
of CLEP (Furlong 1977). Of course, this pattern could change snould RHL programs 
gain lii pooularity. 

• * 

Second » even accepting that some students do graduate early,. the institutional 
L-dget may be tightened because the cost. Savings at the margin are slight and 
institutional revenues fall with fewer students enrolled. The Florida public sector 
administrators are very 'aware of this potential impact. Furlong reports that 70 
;*rcant favor s^me change in public funding because of potentially reduced revenues. 

Studies focused on the financial effects of time-shortened degrees on state 
fjr.Jing argue that as successful RPL program participants enroll for fewer credit 
hour% 9 subsidies to institutions and students may fall. For example , over five 
.jears the state of Illinois "saved' 1 an estimated $1 minion in Subsidies to community 
collages. In Florida, the "savings 11 measured $6 million in 1374-75 alone (Furlong 
1377}. Estimates for individual institutions suggest substantial "savings" as well 
(Stealings, et. al. 1972, McCluskey, n.d.). 

: ER?c ;■ . . .id"'" 



-Again, these estimates, tend to mislead because they implicitly assume time- 

"55?S? n egrees * S1nce as noted above * he successful participants in RPL programs 
. (CLEP) apparently elect to remain on campus for almost the entire term, FTE 
enrollments and state subsidies would not be greatly affected,. Indeed, in a recent 
survey barely 40 percent of state policymakers anticipated reduced student aid 
outlays with increased use of time-shortened degree programs (Smart and Evans 1977). 

For'similar reasons, RPL programs are presumed to reduce the ne'ecPfor new 
facilities construction. . The Carnegie Commission estimated that one-third of the 
capital costs 4n the 1970's.. could have been eliminated with the adoption of a 
straightforward three-year baccalaureate (1972). In Florida, public sector college 
administrators seem to concur with the apparent reduced need (Furlong 1977). But, * 
unless students elect to time-shorten, their degree programs, no capital cost savings 
would emerge. 'Moreover, except in those states experiencing population and/or 
enrollment growth,, the demand for capital expenditures in the near term should be 
minimal. The more common problem may well be underuse of facilities. ' 

i 

In summary, the evidence' regarding time-shortening of degree programs appears / 
to- suggest that about 10 percent of RPL participants (the share with a year's / 
worth of credit), do graduate earlier than their peers. Yet, the studies of the/ • 
economic effects of time-shortening ignore these results, assuming that a cred-i"t 
hour received through an- RPL program will translate into one less regular cre'dit 
hour to be paid for by students, one less credit hour of instruction to be/paid for 
by institutions, and one less credit hour of schooling to be subsidized 4y states. 
This is just not. true. • /" 

/ * 

Beyond the faulty assumptions about time-shortening responses of RPL participants 
the studies proyidingestimates of financial savings assume^some implicitly) that 1 



the reduction in credit hours taught wil'l faring about cost^savings equivalent to 
average cost per credit hour of regular instruction. ' Among other things, these 



- ... . - • — Among other things, these 

calculations ignore the sizeable fixed costs incurred by institutions in the short 
run. b ^ 



III. Changes in Field of Study arid Course Selection Choices" 

Do students with RPL credit choose different fields of study, more (or fewer.) 
advanced courses, or more (or fewer) courses in the field from which they have 
received RPL credit? And, how do these choices affect institutional costs and 
revenues? I examine 4he research in each area below. 

Several institutional studies reveal differences in the distribution of field 
of study choices between RPL program .participants and other students. At the 
University of Florida, Legg and'Webb (1976) found freshmen with CLEP credit were 
more likely to be enrolled in business or s ocial science curricula and less lik ely 
to be_pji rsuing science a s. a plan of study. Meeni nan's investigation of CLEP use among 
evening students (average age of 31) at the University of Pittsburgh produced 
slightly different results. Recipients of substantial credit through CLEP (at least 
30 "credit hours) were about twice as. likely to be enrolled -in social science and 
science curricula as their peers without credit earned through RPL. On the other 
hand, while 21 percent of the non-CLEP group (no RPL credit) chose business as a 
field, of study, only 13 percent of the substantial CLEP-credit group were business 
majors (Meenihari 1976).. While the differences in the findings of these two studies 
may result from the individual student or institutional attributes not considered in 
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either (age of RPL participant, size of degree programs by field), neither provide 
a basis. on which one can generalize the effects of RPL programs on the choice of a 
field of study. 

The findings related to the" effect of RPL programs on subsequent selection*t»f 
Individual courses appear to be more consistent. Successful credit by exam participants 
apparently do take more advanced courses. At Utah, for example, Increasing use of" 
CLEP attended the reduction 1n freshmen English sections and an increase 1n literature 
sections (Furlong 1977). The very successful CLEP students studied by Caldwell 
enrolled 1n advanced courses at the same rate as their similarly able peers'(1977). 
Using an ETS-College Board survey of institutions receiving CLEP scores, Grandy 
and Shea. (1976) report that at over half the institutions, a majority of those 
receiving CLEP credit took advanced courses in the same area (except for social 
sciences and history). At Worcester State College, 49 percent of the successful 
test takers planned to enroll in advanced courses in the same area (52 percent 
actually did). . 

What can we conclude about the financial consequences of course selection 
effects of RPL programs? For students, the effects relate primarily to potential 
later economic successes. Similarly, unless state funding formulae are tied to 
FTE enrollment by course level, no Immediate financial impact on state subsidies . 
would occur. \ 



. For institutions, however, the cost consequences resulting from different v 
field of study. and course selection choices may be more significant. If large 
numbers of students enroll in different courses or different fields in response to 
RPL options, two levels of reallocation of resources may be required,, Both could 

I% Involve greater costs. First, the Increased de mand for advanced courses will requi re 
.more inte nsive use (swaHerftlass sizes) of mor^ fiap&nsiyg,, tenured faculty. Second, 

- 1f students are in4utt4 M to^enrol I m dmerentffields of studybTcause of the 
alternatives afforded through RPL programs, resources will need to be sh ifted from 
areaj/ilep.artments losing students to area/depa rtments gaining studen ts. Since many 

. of these alToeat1on~'decTsions njust~be made with an eye toward fixed~costs in declining 
areas, the adjustments may be costly. Moreover, Nelson (1974) has argued that the 
natural intransigence of faculty to innovation plus an era of stable enrollment 
and funding mitigates against substantial expansion of RPL programs. In any event, 
differences .among academic areas in the concern about the suitability of and support 
for RPL options creates a set of incentives to prospective students. As students 

. respond,- the. need to adjust the allocation of resources, and the cost of these 
adjustments, may be significant. 

To date, no studies of these intra-institutional effects of RPL programs have 
■been completed. 

» IV.- -Improved Retention 

» 

Are students with RPL credit more likely to pe rsist to degree comp letion (and 
at which Institutions)? Does improved retention resulting from RPL programs greatly 
fhcrease Institutional revenues? 1 

* ' , 

The evidence from the accumulated research to dafte suggests students with RPL 
credit are more likely to persist than their peers. -Kreplin's 1971 review of studies 
Indicate^ broad agreement on lower attrition rates resulting from credit by examination 



placement. Subsequent studies, summarized in Furlong (1977), report similar result* 

c leT.s &c t Safflf e S h^ ents w r r ° f clep ^ tirsSiSsjAiirss' 

CLEP SSTriOTSl *?" Sh !F 3 "? rke(lf y b ' e « e . r retention /graduation rate fnr thp 
S^ flC Sf7 4H ? ) : He f autions the difference may b e overstated because he 
couFdnot track those who transferred. However, Losak (1978) notes hi aher two 

£ll!2R!?Si ,CB - T (69 P ercent -vs. 44 percent) . higher un e' sUy ' 
11 fS percen ! as cwn P ared to 35 percent) and higher university 

KSdS'c^nJS KI V6rSUS J 5 P ercent ) fo ' CLEP credit reel? Sfc ! entering 
m ami -Dade Community College compared to' a group of similarly able students who 

W^^ 8 !^*' Unl1ke Caldwe?u fosak did tra * k 4 : &? 

which W Sf}ers th RPL' SSl? S2?£ 1 5 r °2 d rete |;ti on overall and within an institution 
?rI5?* IImmSc «. 1 * h y do not address the related question of whether RPL 
credit inhibits transfers among institutions. Mo ugh ami an (1976) arques (without 
evidence) that standardized exam credit (eg., CLEP? more Easily transfers than 
regular course credit. On the other hand, cil dwell suggests the oTeltar retention 
of students with CLEP credit at South Florida impl e that fewer dS ?Snsf2?(1977) ■ 
The question remains unanswered. • transrer u*//;. 

m o 

Since Infpiroveci retention of RPL program participants could partly offset 
on ?^f?JnHnnJ ineS assoc ated wi * time-shortened degrees, the financial effects 
on institutions maybe quite important, Moughamian (1976) observes that state" c- 

RPI JSiJl lUSiSl^l 1S ba 5 6 n 6n mid : term enrolment. Lower attrition among . 
Jnnp P n? 9 rSa f ar t f1P a . n ts would "protect" the public subsidi.es in such cases. However, 
JS«nI 5 institutional studies have attempted to estimate the magnitude of the 
of RPL Jedlt S y rGVenUe attr1butable ^ Improved retention rf recipients 



V. RPL Program Costs 

A program- of RPL- imposes direct costs upon the postsecondary institution. Test 
development and validation or portfolio assessments can be very expensive. But, even 

?V r °! h6 r s , tandardized tests-, the grading, periodic norming and 
evaluation studies, test administration, and transcript recording expenses are not 
If gnificant Costs. Jamison and Wolfe (1976) describe the economic context in 
which the institutional costs of an RPL program can be evaluated. Their discussion 
-usefully draws attention, to 'the links between alternate procedures (regular • 
instruction, credit by examination, portfolio assessment) and similar outputs. 
In so doing, they highlight the potential economies resulting from RPL options.. 
Several studies have attempted to make these comparisons. • , 

■* ■ 

StalUngs, et. al.' (1972) estimate" the institutional costs of providing credit 
? y ?5!S 1 5? t10 ^ fo r the Universit y of Illinois at $63,000 ($7.09 per credit hour) 
in 1970.-71. Significantly, the authors report 'the instructional cost per credit 
hour measured more than $15. Therefore, assessment by examination apparently costs 
less than assessment through regular instruction. At Arkansas State University, 
where the students pay a fee for taking CLEP, annual costs for the cest center 
total less than $5,000, most of which 1s reimbursed by ETS (McCluskey n.d.). This 
cost figure does not Include the expenses for faculty validation and norming of the " 
test Instrument (accounting for more than half of the annual expenses in the University 
of Illinois program). Other earlier studies reviewed by Kreplin (1971) also excluded 
the costs of faculty time in test development and norming. 
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Sharon (1976) estimates the cost of assessment in experiential programs at 
$200-$300 per student, but many of these programs, still in development, are likely 
to be more expensive than academic assessment. A 1974 California State study of 
experiential programs implied that the increase in student/faculty ratios for 
assessment programs would bring per credit hour costs in the RPL program down 
closer to the costs incurred in regular instruction (California State University 
and Colleges 1975),/ This latter study, unlike many of the others, implicitly 
recognizes that marginal costs may differ from average costs in RPL programs. As 
Windham (1930) suggests, the difference would be an important consideration for 
the Institutions implementing programs. However, no research studies to date 
have explored this question. 



VI. The Need for Further Research 

The accumulated research answers only some of the questions about the 
educational and financial effects of RPL programs. The studies provide considerable 
evidence to document the size of RPL's time-shqrtening (of degree programs) and 
retention effects. However, the studies are especially weak in generating estimates 
of the induced enrollment, choice of institution and choice of field of study effects 
of RPL programs. Further, no completed study has adequately measured the financial 
consequences of the educational choices resulting from, RPL programs. 

•Two recent projects are filling in some of the gaps in research. 

In 1979, the College Board initiated a broad study of the economic implications 
of credit by examination (College Board 1979). The principal outcome of the work 
of the project's advisory panel is the development of a method to realistically 
assess^ the educational and economic consequences of RPL programs for students, 
institutions, and the public. The method employs a student response model to 
generate estimates of the numbers of individuals encourage'd to enroll, to time- 
shorten their degree programs, or to select courses in particular departments. 
The estimated responses of individuals are then used to derive financial costs and 
benefits. Unlike previous studies, however, the financial components are obtained 
by examining the institution's own methods for allocating staff and space as well 
as short run constraints on the allocation process. Further, actual tuition schedules 
and state funding mechanises are used to generate student and state benefits and costs 
When implemented, this method will provide accurate and realistic estimates of the 
costs and be* -fits associated with RPL programs. 

A second study, proposed by Wagner (1979), seeks to estimate the extent to 
which awarded credit b> examination affects the enrollment in and duration .of 
baccalaureate programs of study. Wagner plans to use the National Longitudinal 
Study of the High School CU£s of .1972 (MLS) . 7 The NLS contains questions on the 
use of RPL programs. 8 whsn combined with ether respondent and institutional data, 
this project may provide estimates of the effects of RPL programs on induced 
enrollment and ti.ne-shortaned degrees across all types of institutions. However, . 
since the data refer to recent high school <jrddua:es, the effect of RPL credit on 
the attendance decisions of adults. will not be estimated. 

Two other areas, unexplored in any past or current study, deserve attention. 

First, does pa rticipation injlP L programs affect' lat er car eer success je melgyment 
salary/ etc.)? Measures of these "outcome" effects of RPL are necessary* to confront 
questtorrTabout whether the programs are educationally sound. This study would 
require data collected through at least the early working years from a matched 



sample of college 'students with and without RPL credit in ifforf 

earnings, between those with RPL credit who acce"l trltlt* JS„ A * d ^^rences in 

tH.tr academe pro!,™ rXr than gr.duaJtng eaH^S eVlSe " C ° ntent ° f 
of RPL oDtlo'ns avll lahin f ^ r !f earch analyzes the Influences^ the supply 

alarming, somewhat unexpected drop in enrollment rates from this iotentia studen? 
' £°2L S ^ e ?S3S m i Sts 1 argue the dr °P"^nl^me7irFaLr^^ t0 
48 percent in 1980 for 18 arid 19 year old male high school graduates has resulted 

™id?3 3573 n 'J^lon^ "ff^VV C °i leSe d egree! r wh1?e te oth h ers re r 8 o 
llll iu ? 11? 9 tu1t1on an -d other out-of-pocket costs of attendance as incomes rise 
more slowly. RPL programs offer a means to soften the effect of these trends ™ ? 
enrollment rates, If successful participants now enroll becaus 9 e ^ shorte? dea?ee 

K'r^e 5 Rpf o tt?o nlXj^T^ ° f Sturf.oTlheUl Lent)', 

niw!^ : ^ option could ease perhaps the more important time constraint amona 
qlder adults who. have not completed college. As the post war ba^TboSJi who?ts aqe 
the latter group will represent an Increasing reservoir of potential en ^rSl lees who 

7'H earne d ?97 2^0?^ ^Vot^ Cred1t as "-wardVJn' ?he co? r aim" 

,0-Hearne 1972)7— Too, expanded RPL programs could lead .to lower state subsidies for 

r^LnJTrfvi 1 ^ 1 Subs1d1es >« since state funding ofpSbl^m^ 



• Still, these potential -effects on, institutional and state' buddets remain • 

oftTis "a ' S&^SE" nT ?arCh ' 1nf ° med ^dslSris^n^help 9 r^prlS ess 
ot kpl as an alternate means of assessing competencies are just not possible. 
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Table 1 

t 

Participants 1n RPL Program* by ; * 
Sex, Race, and SES 

(National longitudinal Study of the High School Class of 1972 
2 1/2 Years After High School Graduation) 



Total . ' , ' . 

• Population ■ ' RPL Programs 





\ 


Col leae Work 
' White, 1n 
High Sdhool 


/Ac 

Advanced 
Placement 


. special 
* Exam ' 
.(CLEP, etc.) 


Sex. 


100.02 


* 100.0% 


100.0%" 


' 100^0% 


' Male" 
Female 


52.5 
47.4 


45.7 

54.-3 


49.4 
* 50.6 


53.7 
. '46.3 


. Race 


fori, ox 


100.0% 


100.0% 


• 100.0% 


. White 
Black 

Hispanic * 
! Am. Indian 
Other 


'85.6 " 
■ ,8.1 
• '2.4 • 
.5 

" ■ 3.3 ' 


80.5' - 
11.2 
* 3.5 
. , 3.0 

1.8 . 


86.5 

7.2 *' „ 
2.4 
< 2.0 * 
il.9 ' 


91.2 
3.4 
2 ! .0 
1.6 
1.7 


SES 


106.055 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


Low 

Middle 

High, , , 


T3.5 
45.2 
41.2 


7.5 
37.7 
54.8 


10.0 
32.0- 
58.0 • 


' 9.6 . 

33.8 

56.7- 



SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics 
. Tabular Summary of Second Follow -Up 
nuessionnaire Uata-, \\)//\ — ~ 
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NOTES 

I would like tc thank John Valley for providing access to numerous unpublished 
studies. Of course, any errors of omission or commission are' mine alone. 

1. Jhe paper draws heavily from recent reviews, of available research contained 

1n Valley (1978; 1980). • Much of this work relates to one type of RPL program - 
credit by examination. Although limiting, to some extent, the conclusions which 
. car) be drawn about the effects of other types of RPL programs, the available, 
research on credit by examination accurately reflects the volume of and interest 
In this particular RPL program. 

2. In part, the programs are validated .by the 'satisfactory performance of program . 
participants in their subsequent academic programs (see, e.g., Losak 1978). 
Rea'ders Interested 1n the results of norming and validity studies for credit 

< by examination. programs such as the College Board's CLEP should consult 
..Valley (1980) and Flaherty (1981), and references cited there. 

3. Few studies" of the effects of RPL programs on subsequent career advancement and 
salaries are available. Several rely on student perceptions (Losty and 

' ^vlx e L 1978; Losak 1978; Watsky 1978; and Pringle and Murphy 1980). Beshiri 
(19/8) finds participants in Florida International's External Degree program 
fare as well as. traditional graduates in^career advancement. Tully 0'j77) 
compared the graduation rates, promotion'rates, and salaries of CLEP credit 
recipients, and non-CLEP participants enrolled in a special master's degree 
•program for vocational teachers. While graduation rates and salary increases 
were comparable for the two groups 5 , CLEP credit recipients were almost twice as 
likely to be promoted to higher rank than their peers (53.7 percent vs.< 28 9 
percent). Tully. made no attempt to control for other individual attributes 
(such as- aptitude) wh1ch„.,could have .affected" the promotion decision. 

4. ,See State Education Department "(1975),, Blanchard (1971), and Tully (1976) for 

t a discussion and review of hfgh school -col lege programs. Nyquist.ut. al. (1977) 
describes three external degree programs in some'detail . An interesting ' - 
discussion of assessment of learning in industry training programs can' be found 
1n Duffy, (1977). ' 

5. Abraham (1979) discusses potential barriers to participation in credit-by 
examination, programs among the disadvantaged. 

6. ' These studies also Ignore potentially increased expanses for counseling (see, 

e.g., Trlvett 1975; Stark 1973;. Furlong 1977).. 

.7. Surveyed initially in the spring of 1972 (and followed up after "l 1/2, 2 1/2, 
4 1/2' and 6 1/2 years), the 20,000 resppndents provided detailed information on 
current plans 'and aspirations, current; activities, academic prooress, and family 
demographic and economic attributes. Ijigh school and college characteristics 
(Including information on credit by examination policies) and local labor market 
<data will be- merged With the student data. 

8. The National Center for "Education Statistics recently began a second longitudinal 
study (High School and Beyond) which surveyed high school seniors and sophomores. 
1n 1980. Initial plans for the 'first follow-up of 1980 seniors, scheduled for 
1982, include three .detailed questions on the use of RPL programs. Unfortunately, 
the, follow-up appears to be a victim of the new administration's budget cutting. 
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The 1972 NLS data base contains sufficient information on earnings during the 
early post-college career -to-test for any harmful (or beneficial) effects 
of time shortening through RPL. program participation. However, since 
I?. J? * !S 0n _J he «*Pondent's college course selection was not obtained, the 
study of the effects of course selection on outcomes would not be possible. 
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Abstract 

This paper develops a model, in the form of questions and subquestions % 
that may be used to evaluate the impact on students and stuJent bodies 
of programs recognizing the prior learning of students^and' the award of 
^ credit and/ or advanced standing. 
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n the. early part of the deca'de'of the 1970s, American postsecondary 
education expended considerable energy in developing programs to shorten the 
time required by students to, obtain a bacW-s degree. Some of these 
programs focused on alternatives to the traditional nine-month four 'year 
time-span of student attendance; Othe^focused on 'ways to reduce ^number 
of courses students must complete through a variety of programs^ecogni^n* 
learning that students had previously obtained outside the College classroom 

6eUe a f n tn a a ^h 311 ° f P l° gTmS had 35 their P-mary m^tivat ng for C 

belief that there was less than efficient allocation and utilization of 

™ry oTco-n^' S h/SiC H a1 ' ™^^> -d a jlS^S^ler.te 
Sd TearnlnV ^ ^ Pe0ple ^ ^ WOrld * ° f "° rk 

The conditions which existed when mos't of these programs enjoyed their 
greatest growth provided very good moral and financial ossification for tneir 
use:- enrollments were climbing, .classrooms were full, and placing quaUfied 
.students out of crowded introductory or- elementary courses and inlo^aUer 

• elective courses operated to the, benefit of all. The decade of the SJos 
however, is bringing changes to the demographics of students and to the econo- 
Trhnl ; h nStltutlon ^ that into question some of the assumptions under 
lilt? t P^Srams With fewer 18-year olds graduating from American high 
school each year over the next fifteen, colleges are reluctant to give u£ 
tuition-paying ^-full-time equivalents" any sooner than they have to 

At the same time new forces countervail in favor of such programs In- 
creasing numbers of .out-of-school adults are returning to (or /for the first * 

iZr e ^ e e n a :^f pOStSeCOnd \ ry 4dUCati ° n t<? ^"de skills, increase earn Jg < 
..power, prepare, for career change, or simply to learn how to enjoy leisure 

time more fully These adults are receptive to programs which provide credit 
for prior learning of abilities gained from life experiences. The institutions 
oTpro'vTd'ine TaZ im P ortant recruSiJg devices and as a^ ans 

• Set^T aSS1St?nCe t0 thlS ***** P«t of 

t\l^nit iStan i inS tHe impa °? ° f P r °g rams t0 recognize pr*or learning (RPL) , 
therefore, is becoming a mandatory part of institutional planning. -Clearly 
he process evaluating the costs and. benefits of alternative methods of ' ' 
assessing and accrediting prior learning involves the measurement of two 
separate and distinct implications of -the activity: the dollars and cents 
financial costs, and the human and personal educational costs. A separate 
paper examines the financial aspects of the problem. In this paper, the 
impact of RPL programs on students is discussed, and- c ..odel for examining 
personal benefits and costs is developed. 8 

Developing answers, for the educational questions which comprise the, model 
Tn llt^ S1 5 nifl ^ ant da£a collection. Determining what students actually 
'Hudl r„ t 5% credlt they receive will, in most cases, call for a longitudinal 
study to determine whether they have enriched their academic programs through 
taking more sequent courses than otherwise would have been possible or by 
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taking courses out of their own area of specialization. Such studies, in 
addition to the obvious time requirements, call for fairly sophisticated study 
techniques including matched-pair groups, regressipn analysis, etc. 

i 

It is expected that institutional researchers interested in completely 
evaluating^ the costs of alternative programs will $eal with these methodological 
problems, * There will remain, however, some potentially serious evaluative 
questions. While senior administrators at an institution may have little 
difficulty evaluating a finding that "X" program results in a net loss to the 
institution of "Y" dollars for every credit given, they may not 'be so likely to 
agree on the value of a finding that "X" percent of the students granted credit 
in "Y 11 program complete their degree programs in 3.5 years while the remaining 
,f Z" percent of students enrich their programs and actually remain for 4,S years. * 
Determination of the educational costs will require. much more subjective evalua- 
tion (and "valuation") of outcomes than is nece'ssary with the financial implica- 
tion. Evaluating the "social 11 outcomes of' the RPL process will, in short, require 
that value judgments be made. 

The primary question to be addressed is: What are the educational costs 
and benefits of alternative programs for assessing and accrediting prior learning? 
A seven member committee composed of Economists, educational researchers and 
directors of collegiate assessment offices met on three separate occasions over 
the period of a year to discuss, debate and refine the major questions that would 
hav.e to be addressed to realize an answer to the primary question -- and to ■ c 
develop a series of minor questions under each major question. The primary, 
major and minor ' questions which were identified are as follows -- and these 
questions, taken together, form the' analytical model: 

PRIMARY EDUCATIONAL QUESTION : , 

What are the educational costs and benefits of alternative programs for assessing 
and accrediting prior learning? 

* MAJOR QUESTION I : 

What are the changes in the quality of students enrolled at the 
institution because of programs recognizing prior learning? 

MINOR QUESTIONS : 

1.1 What changes occur in the number of higher quality students 
who are admitted to the institution because of increased 

^numbers of applications generated by programs recognizing 
prior learning? 

1.2 What changes occur in the number of higher quality students 
who, unce admitted, actually enroll at the institution 
because of programs recognizing prior learning? 
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I. 3 Wha«. other changes occur in the- quality of students at the 

• institution because of programs recognizing- prior learning? 

MAJOR QUESTIONS IT ; * 1 

What are the 'changes in the quality of the educational experience the 
.student receives at the institution that -are attributable to programs 
recognizing prior learning? ^ s - 

. ■ MINOR QUESTIONS' : 

II. 1 What changes in the students choice of major field of study 

6ccur because of programs recognizing prior learning?., 

11. 2 What changes in the number of credits earned by students occur ' 
because of .programs recognizing prior learning? 

m ' 1I.2.A the total number of credits earned during undergraduate study? 1 - 

II. 2. B the total number of credits earned in the upper division? ' 

II. 2. C the total number of credits earned in the major field of study? 

1 1. 3 What changes occur in the "breadth" of "the student's academic 
program because of programs recognizing prior- learning? ' 

1 1. 4 What changes occur in the composition of enrollments in different 
, types and levels of courses because of programs recognizing * 

prior learning? * 6 5 

" II. S What changes occur in the match between faculty competencies" 
and their teaching responsibilities because of programs 
recognizing prior learning? 

1 1. 6 'What other changes occur .in the quality of student's educational 
; experiences because of programs recognizing prior learning? 

MAJOR QUESTION III : 

What are the changes in student academic performance attributable to 
programs recognizing prior learning? 
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MINOR QUESTIONS : 
• , - * * • 

. III.l What effect do programs recognizing^ prior learning cause in 
student's overall academic performance? 

III.UA; as measured- by .grade-point average or rank-in-class? 

III.l.B as measured by performance on external measures such 
1 ^ as the Graduate Record Examination? 

' i, „ 

111. 2 What effects do programs recognizing prior learning cause in 
student performance - in. sequent courses? 

111. 3 What effects do programs recognizing prior learning cause in - 
student persistence to program completion? 

1 1 1 - 4 What other effects do programs recognizing prior learning 
cause in student academic performance? 

jkjQR QUESTION IV ; • * 

t ■■ ■ . » 

What are the changes' in student post-graduate activity and behavior 
, attributable to programs recognizing prior learning? 

MINOfc QUESTIONS* " 

• \ * 

Iv - r What changes occur in the number and kinds of postgraduate 

optipns considered by students because of programs recognizing 
prior learning? 

IV. 2 What changes occur in the number and kinds of students who are - ' 
admitted to graduate and professional schools because of programs 
recognizing, prior learning? 

IV.-5 What changes occur in the first employment experience of students 
because of programs recognizing prior^ learning? 

IV. 4 What other changes occur in postgraduate activity and behavior 
because of programs recognizing prior learning? 

In viewing these questions, two distinctions must be made: ne is the type of 
student being considered and the other is th'e category of college or university 
under consideration. The two student groups requiring different consideration 
are the traditional-aged student enrolling on a full-time basis and the older 
or adult student studying on a part-time basis. The "institutional distinctions 
are between two-year and four-year colleges, and selective and open-admission 
'institutions. Some elaboration on these distinctions is helpful as administrators 
or faculty seek to use the model. 
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The student differentiation is most obvious: older students attend college 
for more practical and specific purposes than their younger counterparts. The 
social, fraternal , • and athletic goals, of the traditional-aged student are not 
part of the adult student »s concern; certification, occupational improvement or 
roundmg-out a liberal education are the most frequently stated concerns of older 
.students. Additionally, the preponderance of adult students attend college -on 
a part-time basis, and view their degree attainment in terras approaching a decade - 
rather than m years. Accordingly, RPL serves primarily as a method of time- 
shortening towards a degree, the questions in the student model relating to 
taking- the requisite number of years to complete a degree despite receiving 
advanced -standing, or taking courses outside of one's major, or the effect of 
-RPL; on academic performance --. air relate primarily to the traditional-aged ' 
-full-time student. It is possible therefore, to view valid RPL programs as a 
nearly total, good for adult students: it facilitates their entry into higher 
education- and their degree completion, but detracts minimally from their 
educational goals and attainment. > 

.The effect- of -institutional, type in using the student model is also important 
Two-year institutions- Will witness the , least impact on students of RPL programs- 
the degree and certification goals of two-year college students are generally • " 
quite specific, and the receipt of credit or advanced standing will not normally 
effect any change. Additionally, the time for experimenting with different courses 
is limited by the 60-credit degree requirement. The one area of interest in two- 
•> year college impact of RPL would be on the transfer (4-year college going 'rate) 
and employment rate of RPL vs. non- RPL students. 

Open-admissions .institutions face problems different from selective institu- 
tions. The selective, more prestigious colleges devote a considerable amount of 
time to degree content and the meaning of general education; we have only to recall- 
the intense faculty discussion of degree requirements at Harvard to realize this 
fact. Therefore, RPL student choice in taking less courses in a major field or 
completing a "four-year" program' in tworand-a-tfalf or three years is of great 
concern. Something of value is "lost" when a student, is on- campus for less than 
the four-year period. Open-admission institutions, on the other hand, generally 
possess a more flexible and occupational ly oriented , curriculum. They will not 
be as. much concerned with student shifts within the curriculum as with student 
.outcomes at the time of degree completion; jobs obtained and/or graduate schools 
attended may prove of greater importance than sequent courses taken or time for 
degree completion. 

The purpose of the discussion above is to indicate that the model need not 
oe, m most cases, applied in its totality. Institutions should, select carefully 
those RLP student concerns which interest them most, and. develop the data 
collection and analysis techniques only for those questions of highest value. 
The model is offered as a full smorgasbord, and. colleges should take only that 
amount which satisfies their appetite. 
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I should like to close this paper with, a brief comment on the questions 
which constitute' the model and the data collection processes. The model calls 
t for measuring' the "quality" of students admitted under RPL programs and tracking 
their educational .progress through college.,* .As noted in an accompanying/paper * 
recommending a 'research agenda for RPL programs, there is "little information" 
on the effect of RPL programs. I would suggest .that the^paucity of da/a collection 
and research in this area is related to the sensitivity involved in specifying and 
measuring "quality" in students. It involves the utilization of high school grades 
test scores, and other measures of quality that smack of' elitism. Further, it 
.would be very difficult- to obtain from a faculty senate, 6r other academic body' 
concerned with admission, objective measures of qualities sought in" undergraduate 
students, particularly at the top range of abilities. If colleges, in most » 
instances, are unable to specify objectively the type of student/they are seeking, 
then^it becomes even more difficult to define the student body composition antici- 
pated from RPL programs. An additional level of complexity is/establishing "cut- 
scores" or levels of performance on RPL programs. It is not Surprising, therefore, 
that little research in, or management of, RPL programs has /occurred, Thus may it 
be always. . ' ' 
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Abstract 



i SfrJyS university credits and- advanced placement for prior 
iJSS experiences obviously involves potential benefits and 
costs for students, educational institutions and the public This 
fffSpSf 111 ?;- the ^ tU J 6 ° f ^ese effects and'theS probable 
arl 'sSvIyed ira P llcatlons ^ institutional and public policy 
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. THE ECONOMICS OF RECOGNIZING- PRIOR IEARNING * 



Douglas M. ^Windham /' 



, ... x . The> ■ ilteres *s of academic .scholars and of .educational 
administrators in the various systems which have evolved in the 
last two decades to allow for. the evaluation of prior learning 
experiences of college and university students has recently changed 
from a matter of polite interest' to one of sharp concern. The 

matters of cnnnprn r>an ho rH-iri/io^ -; ^ + ~ ,• _f _' . ... 




^iibxu C j.cio±oiis, r.eiaxe xo xne Questioning of the abilitv 
of any examination. j0 r other evaluative instrument to substitute 
for the 'learning experiences, of the classroom?; to the -danger of - 
I™2? 6 S ee r~ t ? t ? lly ^ r - Predominantly granted' by examination or 

' exemption-.devaluing the meaning of t he. baccalaureate ,and/or 
allowing for potentially fraudulent actions against students 
or future employers; to. the potential, abuse of such systems if 

' IS 6 ? ^ e Use J as a competitive device among institutions to attract 
students;, and to the controversy concerning, the equity of a system 
which, while not explicitly biased by social class,- dLs tend to 
be,- perceived by many as a program predominantly for the economically 

• advantaged* J 

" lo ^ road" considerations are those having to do with 
' ^.financial self interests of academics and administrators'. I 

!^ ld + n ° i mply ^ hat J hese ^cerns are not legitimate "matters for 
educators to pcnder-; the ''low" connotation refers only to 'the fact 
that it is not the educational effect on students Vhich receives 
. ?fi mary ^ emp ^?i s - ner ? the institution's or the academic's seif- 
- interest With or -without the pejorative connotation, the 
divergence in these, motivation^ D f participants in the present 
reexamination of prior learning credits must be recognized. This 
is especially important in that a significant portion of the- 



section of the paper is adapted from the author's 
r™L n?T 1C ?M° f ? re , dlt ^e ra ption,» ^ Credit bv Examination 
Comes of Age (New York; College Entrance Examination Board, 
liyai;, pp. 95-105. • 
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current interest, expressed by educators in terras of objective' 
educational issues, may have their source in primarily self- 
interested financial considerations. The concomitance of the 
recent higher education recession and. the sudden widespread 
questioning ofa program 'Which heretofore was accepted by most 
participants (if not actually strongly endorsed) is the basis 
for my cynicism. ' . 

Before proceeding, .it would be useful here to distinguish 
among the major forms of recognizing, prior learning (RPI). long 
-JErSk? * tl ™f* ^stems of evaluation were instituted many colleges 
and universities already had established programs allowing 
> exemption—with or without credit toward, distributional requirements 

ELS 8 *!?!! 0 !: In - h ! early 1950,8 - the Colle ge Entrance Examination 
Board,; with the assistance of the Carnegie Foundation, created the 
Advanced Placement Program (APP) which allowed students in high - * 
school to take courses which -would, following successful completion 
or examination requirements, eventually count toward college 
f^duation. More recently, the College level Examination Program 
(CIEP; has been created to allow for a more general evaluation- 
of prior learning experiences as. a basis for granting oost- 
secondary educational credits. The CIEP programs have" expanded 
rapidly and in recent years involved over 100/000 candidates who 
registered for approximately 250,000 examination's.*" ' " 

, These figures indicate that the^ concern that these - 
programs may reduce the effectiye demand for higher education is not 
poprly founded. Before proceeding to a discussion of the possible 
!£f! cts -? f D ^ e widespread adoption of APP and CIEP, one additional , 
system of RPI should be mentioned. This is the early admission- 
device whereby an institution of higher education allows a r tudent 

2 ! ! r u.f S a fre shman after completing the el events grade. The 
student then pursues a. normal college, program. Early admission ' 
is a potentially important alternative to other forms of credit 
exemption because, in contrast to the APP" and CIEP programs, the 
college or university suffers no loss of revenue or demand for 



i \ i comparison, the APP program in 1977 involved 82,700 

students and slightly over 105,000 examinations (with 1672 colleges 
fSJi?}? a ? 1, ?« « *5J P^gram). No national data is available on g 
individual institutional programs. 
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its instructional or related services. The fact that early 
admission programs allow the recognition of prior learning 
experiences while shifting costs to the secondary schools (which 
lose full-time equivalents because of fewer twelfth grade students) 
has already made them controversial. If expanded to offset the 
potential effects of APP and CIEP activities, a serious conflict 
will arise between the interests of secondary school systems and 
pest- secondary school institutions. « v 

At present there is no "data base which would allow one 
to -evaluate tne amount and incidence of the costs and benefits 
associated with the APP, C12P, and early admission programs 
respectively. Studies, by Meyer (1975), Jamison and Wolfe (1976), 
McCluskey (1976), 'and Kimmel (1976) have raised issues and posited 
models, for such, an analysis. The recent work commissioned by the 
College Board (John R. ^Valley, editor, 1978) has advanced this' ' 
effort by presenting alternative research designs for the 
evaluation of the financial impact of orior learning .recognition. 

' ( « In this paper," I will atteapt to present a synthesis of 
selected parts of thin literature while incorporating my own 
perception of the appropriate emphasis that. should be given to the> 
various parts. The ;concern Here will be the effects of the programs 
no attempt, will be made to evaluate the legitimacy of RPL activities 
a.s. a basis' for placement or credit and 'no attempt wil."' be made to 
evaluate the procedures or instruments used in such programs. This 
does not imply a failure to recognize the 'importance or even 
-primacy- of such issues ; it .is only a-* recognition that this-pap'er 
is only, one of a set of papers dealing with the 'Controversy over 
credit by examination and related devices and that colleagues 
whose training is more suitable for the evaluation^ these other 
questions are already at "work. 

In evaluating a prior learning recognition program one 
ideally, would differentiate the level and incidence of costs and 
benefits among students,, institutions, and society. It would also 
be appropriate, to show whether certain subgroups of students and/ 
or institutions receive an unusual portion of the benefits or bear 
an unusual, portion of the costs. Societal concerns deal mainly 
with the effect of credit-exemption programs on tax support for 
higher education and income or class redistributional and user/ 
nori-user inequalities. 



( 



to the f ollSiSr£StlSS atl0n ° f R?I mUSt b6gin With ™* 

• * (1) Soo S | lig i ble f -°? R ^ and who successfully 
* , takes advantage of it? 

(2) In^what manner is RPI granted? 

<3) Jf-S^J 1 !?^ for ejcem Ptin& cour-se requirements and 
distributional credit but not for graduation? 

U) g?aduat?on d '^° r r ? dUCin f the ' * otal course -load for : . 

program has a primary effect An 1+ 7 V t S e Credit exe «JPtion 

academically able stLpi+f ^ a cost-reducing "scholarship" for 

- betvwScJmes* ethSiSt?' orT^^Y^ 1 ^ ion in * our societies 
'tages, this effict wild be seen as I'S 31 ? aCa ? emic disadvan- 
-example, if high ircorae M w I- «L? S0 111:06 °^ controversy. -For 

institutions^"^ cr^rt°ex^?^? a T^ use "«ere»t 
credit PYPmn+fn« J"- cr edit exemption m different forms. If ' - 

or graduation re q ui?eSsT tnf a??^ IffS^ffi^ 

.neoessariIy h ?o S ?este?ct°cr^?J 1 conflict is, of course, not 
educational, problems of eoualMv e ?^ i0n ' As - in most h W 
lie in the earlief edufalffi^ t^lL^T 
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demand as v well as- the demand for individual -department 
instructional personnel will be minor. In contrast, if RPL 
affects distributional requirements there is a potential for a 
redirection of demand for instruction from those departments ' 
whose courses are exempted to others. This is in addition to 
the&bvious effect of RP1 in reducing the demand' for faculty who 
°££. e * in t roduc;fcor y courses « The latter has a potentially serious 
effect on the- demand for teaching assistants and thereby on the 
ease^with which graduate students can finance their education. 

* ■ = 

, Finally, if RPL credit is allowed toward graduation 
-requirements there is the potential for a decrease in the demand 
for course offerings in general. If the students are able to 
reduce 'the' total number of quarters of semesters for which they 

/° J^™ g i ster( l d » the ¥ wil1 reduce tuition payments and the 
CLEP (of CLEP-type and .APP). programs will reduce institutional 
revenues^ Concomitantly, there will be a potential 'for an aggregate 
decline in the demand for instructional and support services. 

This analysis is only a partial evaluation of potential 
results. The .prediction of possible effects will be complicated 
by a variety of factors.- For example, students who receive RPL 
credit toward graduation may enroll in .the same number of college 
terras and take, fewer courses in certain Quarters or 'semesters.* 
Some students may use RPL credit to expand their programs, and 
voluntarily take other courses than would have been possible 
'without /the exemption program. In. both cases tuition payments 
would joe the same as without RPL but the forraef case -would involve 
a reduction in the demand for instructional services. 

The situation is further complicated when one considers 
the case of part-time students, .a rapidly increasing proportion 



*The tuition effect depends on the structure of tuition 
charges. Most institutions in the United States charge full 
tuition for some. minimum number of undergraduate course hours (for 
example, twelve course hours per quarter or semester). Full-time 
students often take fifteen or even eighteen hours in a term with- 
out increasing the required .tuition. Because of this tuition 
structure, a student may reduce the, hours taken because of credit 
exemption and not affect the tuition paid to the institution. 
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• ' * ZLti- 1, 5 education market. ?or such students, tuition is 

?^piHn m ° re °i- Se , ly 4 n ^ ed t0 the actual n ™ be * of courses - 
y en JL? Particular term. Because of this,, and the- unlikelihood * 
°*.P«lFtJnr students being willing -to take more courses than a?e 

^eceiptl Hi fhf Se^dV RPL - Pr J gr T ^Teduce^iSo^ 
- £ ■ SSJ SieStSlJ? instructional and support services for 

+w ,v^v,J n *? e ^analysis 9 f most demand situations' there is 

v the possibility that any reduction in demand as a result ?? an 

25JES 8ra,B ma ^M fset by 321 increase ^ demand lof institutional 
• • services caused Mtf^w students being attracted to hieher education 

a Particularlnstitution) because of the availability^ If 
Credit exemption. There is reason to doubt whether r!l programs 

l^XTfhtt* tS^VT*? f ° r education s^gnSi?^ ' 
enough to offset the probable tuition losses. However the 

?i??^ y °J ^ res ^ ch in this area means ^haT&ere is 

' L^dndo^te ' 

• L.4. <4 , i4 ., "J 1 , 11 ? the foregoing has emphasized the uncertain- 

U mor'e ao^nt^W^ ■*£ pr °° e ? S of . RPL the e « ect on students 
?° re apparent. With only one important exception bpt Tmna-^mo 

; would appear to" be to the benefit of stuSen?s? P fhe stud'ents IIT 

red^oies'n^eifLSe^ 17 *W W 

x-eaunaancies m their academic programs and/or enroll in more 

th°^ SeS ^ and - they - may a * the ve ^ lea's? be aole ?o 
structure their academic programs to suit better their' own 
, perception, of their abilities and needs. * 

' ' • i<, thp+ ™ n f + P °5 Slb i- 6Xceptlon t0 tn ' is sanguine expectation 
is that credit exemption may dilute the quality of education^ 
received. If learning rather than graduating is the primarv ' 

. , determinant for life success, and if credi? !xemption P 5oes 7 ' 
reduce learning by foregoing classroom .experiences^ then credit 
exemption could be a. potential cost to students. However? this 
£2S^??£S °? 6n t0 - S ? a 5 p ^ es ^oning and, where crldit 
irpo^Sly^rle^evaS?:^ 6 ' * h0rtened Colle ° e ™ s > 
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jhalysis of RPL and how they would be used in a full impact model. 
identified^ 5 ^ c ^egorie S - of required financial data 



(1) 


state funding' formulae; 




(2) 


internal- 'allocation formulae, 




(3) 


financial aid treatment of RPL students; 


(4) 


tuition schedules; 




(5) 


enrollment related student costs and 


revenues ; 


•;(6)' 


direct costs arid' revenues of the RPL 


programs.. 



< 4. 4. J efo ** e discussing these items individually, it is 
important <to state that it is understood that wide differences 

'SaSS* ^J e V ef ? Ctfl -S f , i S di I idual RPL Program on thfs 
analysis. What is described her^ is a comprehensive 'model ; in . 
actual practice certain forms of data may prove to ba more 
expensive, to collect than their value to the analysis oZ justify. 

(1) State Funding Formulae - 

( • • 

, xix A. crucial matter of concern to publicly assisted 
institutions will be the treatment of RPLcredits S "he state ' ' 
? S o?? ance to**® 1 **' if direct, revenues from the administration 

point #6 below), institutions with substantial RPL credit 

assignment will face a possible reduction in PTE student registrations 

- tSe 9 Lo^' n? iS ^? g ?° d ! 1S ° f State aid the effect w ill be to reduce 
ins^SSLf n? h f. fUndS re ? eived *7 the institution. Because . 
institutions of higher education are faced with a larr'e uroDortinn 
of lixed contractual obligations, fiscal hardship mSy ensue! 

. , 1 '5 if possible theft the governmental authority, if 
convinced of the academic merit of RPL and of the tax-slving 
• < tfl shorter educational careers for state-aided students, * 

t^tL UlnVIT*** 5? a i ter 4 . the aid to assist institutions >' 

in the transitory adjustment process which will result from a 
simultaneous increase in RPL provisions and a decrease in the ' ' ' 
demographic base for higher education. Unfortunately, legislative 
oenavioi in the recent past does not support an assumption of 
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this kind. Institutions may -have to be prepared, tfieire^ore, to 
live with the present aid 'system. 

While the fiscal effect of RPL shortened educational * 
careers may be negative for the' institution in terms of state' * 
aid, a' possible offset exists where: (a) RPL leads to substitution 
of upper level or lower level courses, and. (b) the state formula 
provides greater state assistance -per PTE. at the unner level. 
Through a combined use of the outcomes of the student response 
model* and of the terms of state assistance, it is relatively easy 
to calculate the expected fiscal result of specific RPL programs. 

(2) Internal Budget Allocation Schemes - 

Even in those cases where RPL programs do not effect the 
total demand for courses there will usually be a shift from 

" Introductory to upper level courses and from those departments which 
Offer the basic studies requirement (e.g., history and English) to 
other departments. Just as in th.e case of state aid, the effect of ' 
intra- institutional formulae for allocating faculty, staff, and 

"related expenditures must be analyzed. Again, this reauires 
combining* the results of the student response model to "the regulations 
for internal fund allocations. 

It should be obvious that the financial effects here are 
especially sensitive to' the nature of credit extension under RPL. 
If credit exemption carries with it a requirement to take another 
course in the same department then inter-departmental effects, will 
result only if upper-level courses receive greater credit in the ' * 
allocation formula (RPL granting departments would have the same 
number of students but more funds). Even if no inter-departmental 
effects occur, intra- departmental relation^ may change. 'The greater 
importance of upper-level courses will increase the demand for 
senior versus junior faculty and for faculty versus graduate teaching 
assistants. The latter result would have imnlications" for graduate 
financial aid programs, of course. 

(3) Financial Aid Treatment of RPL Students 

If RPL programs result in fewer terms of attendance, then 
students will have lower tuition and living costs and should there- 
fore demand less national, state, local, and institutional financial 
aid. If full-time and part-time students continue to receive current 
treatment under existing financial aid schemes, the institution's 
main effect should be a decrease over time in the demand for its 
own discretionary aid resources. 



*Di3cussed in the Wagner and Arbeiter papers. 
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if RPL programs do not affect length -of" attendance 
° r if "the demand- inducing effect of RPL offsets the shorter terms of 
attendance, then the net effect on financial aid activity will be 
less meaningful." If the demand effects are highly responsive to 
RPL the institution could find even" heavier burdens placed on its 
discretionary aid sources. 

• Of the various probabilities, 'the. most likely is for RPL 
to have a neutral to slightly beneficial effect on the financial 
aid operations of institutions. This is. a question that will b* 
resolved by research on student responses to RPL and institutional ■ 
treatment of RP.L students in competitions for financial aid. 

<4) Tuition Schedules - 

The system of setting tuition and related fees can have 
an important impact upon the financial results of RPL programs. 
The important considerations are: (a) whether the institution 
charges the same tuition to all undergraduates or varies tuition 
by department and/or level of study and' (b) whether -tuition schedules 
are per hour of credit or' scaled upward to a maximum with students 
allowed zero marginal costs for credit hours beyond the tuition 
maximum. If the same tuition is charged to all undergraduates, then 
no revenue effects will -be generated by the RPL urogram unless 
students shorten their educational careers. Where differential 

?i J n i S o£? a ? sed for * cert ain more expensive courses of study, the 
f" ect ° f / u ; L ls neutral or revenue^ enerating depending upon the 
llr V °* students from low tuition to high tuition courses because of 
4.u DTsf students P a y higher tuition for upper level courses, then 
the RPL effect, for reasons noted earlier, will generate greater 
tuition revenue as proportionately. more students enroll in uuuer 
level courses. > r - 

. : * s. 

With the increasing discussion of differential tuition 
schedules within institutions, the 'effects noted here are important 
ior planning purposes even though most institutions do not use 
such fee systems at present. It should be noted that in the uresent 
financial aid. environment increased tuition levels will have a 
positive effect on the amount of external financial aid received 
by an institution. The. other economic and demographic realities 
of the current market for students have discouraged the use of the • 
tuition/financial aid lever but it must be considered in any 
analysis, of potential impacts of RPL schemes. 

(5) Enrollment Related Student Costs and Revenues - 



In the short run, institutions have large fixed 
commitments to a certain type and number of faculty, student 
housing, classroom facilities, recreational areas, etc., which 
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°?2? 0 l be a lt e l ed t0 match enrollment changes .or distributional 
. variations that may result from RPL programs. If RPL programs 
are shown by the student response research to have these effects, 
the institution will face either an increase in per student fixed 

»S2 fW<??J? ms ° f simultaneous excess capacity in some programs 
and facilities and shortage in others. * " 

rm^oi i The latter fffect will differ from higher education's 
normal slow response to changes in student demand in that the 
5f S e RPL W iiL^i Se Sn re rapidly under introduction or expansion 
iLfr+Kf n S!°^ ram ' JS? Resent financial environment for these 
institutions is such that administrators will be placed in ' 

!2 SS+LJf f f lcu " c i^ umstances ^ the enrollment effects of RPL 
are substantial and negative. • . 

( g ) Direct Co sts and Revenues of the RPL Program 

The last area of financial' information concerns the n P t . 
? P 5? a ?i ng -, ^f* t0 the in ^itution for RPL itself. WhnfvaxioSf 

e I f ,n 3Ve f serted that RPL programs are self^JSn"g7no 
detailed full-cost accounting information has been presented to 

bSt^nt*™*" " * a Z *S that presenf RPL Programs elver Spinal 
but not average cost of operation and, if soT this is an important 
consideration for institutional planners. - important 

RPj mav yJSS ?Vi 6 "efficiency" in the present operation of ' 
RPL may be related to national test systems and fee sharing between 
the test service and institutions. If truth- in- testing lefiM?JoS 
or internal pressure .for faculty administered exams shSuld ohanJe 

ffitiSHSffi" 1 ?* 22" R ^/ + e 5 ain a fiscally neutral Program^ 
■hfftSl In ?L H a I tfte ceased costs of the tlsts be 

JilfJSL - ^students or would it have to be absorbed by the 
institution? One. of the most useful outcomes from this research 
would be a measure of the relative cost-effectiveness of different 
RPL programs when -used for different student groups. Qlllere nt 

of RPL in ^n<=f ata ne6dS , discusse <i here are required for analysis 
?Lt5J£i?S25J T 68 wher e-the student response model indicates 
sense If ™?~Si?£ e S ?° CUr in aggregate or in -a distributional 
Ire Wh 5hSf si ^,P°i lc y and/or student behavioral patterns 
S "!S?+ ~ ' sbuaent& ^e seen to change neither the amount 

f^^^SoSTi.sr 1 type then nnanciai impact • 

ahoui a hp iSL g I 0U ! ^er^akirig a study of RPL financial impacts 
should be able to design a check list of institutional policies 
which would detect whether. RPL analysis is even necets"a?y. £hen, . 
the student response model will determine the significance of • 
further analysis of the financial variables.. 1Ilc ance pi 
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SUMMARY OF PROBABLE EFFECTS ' • \ 

r 

Table One presents a summary of the possible effects of 
' the different forms of RPL upon institutions and students. The symbols 
used are as ^follows': a plus ( + ) represents a probable benefit; * 
a questionable plus (+?T represents a likely but uncertain benefit; 
a minus (~) represents a probable loss; a questionable minus (-?) 
represents a likely but uncertain loss; a zero (0) indicates no 
benefit or loss is expected; and an asterisk (*) indicates internal 
% - redistribution* among levels and departments. * • - 

Seven alternative higher education programs for granting 
credit "for earlier achievement are listed in the first column of 
Table One: three forms of the .AP program, three forms of CLEP- 
type credit by examination programs, and the early admission program. 
As column two indicates, secondary schools are largely unaffected in 
terras of costs or benefits (when these effects are restricted to the 
impact on the "full-time Equivalency* funding base used in most 
states) except in the case of colleges and universities allowing 
eleventh grade graduates to enroll as 'first-year higher education 
students. The present small scale of early admission, programs should . 
not lead one to discount too highly the potential impact if higher 4 
eudcation institutions should expand early admission as a means of 
alleviating some of the potential ."costs" of APP-CLEP programs. The 
AP program may have a higher unit cost/ for secondary schools then 
does the trad? ional curriculum but tl^ere is no evidence that this 
margin is substantial. The existence of APP and CLE? programs may 
increase retention of students and. their, levels of,, motivation and 
these should be recognized as possible positive effe6ts for secondary 
schools. Early admission possibilities could increase motivation 
but would not have a strong enough effect on high school retention 
rates to offset the negative effect of students lost for their full 
senior year. 

For higher educational institutions, Table One indicates 
why such substantial concern exists about the APP and CLEP xerograms. 
While .the use of RPL tests for placement or^to alter distributional 
requirements may cause internal reallocation of demand for 
instructional services, the serious fiscal threat is in the. reduction 
of the number of tuition-bearing cojurses required for graduation. 
As explained earlier, to the extent that this reduces* tuition 
receipts, it is the university or college which is financing the 
shortening of the student's program. The incentive for these 
institutions to emphasize increased use of early admission is obvious;' 
in this latter case the costs are shifted to the secondary school 
system. 

The effect on students has been divided in Table One into 
three parts: the effect of RPL on the time required for graduation/ 
ori direct costs of education, and 'pn the auality of education 
received. The patterns in this part of Table One indicate a strongly 
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CREDIT , 
: \ EXEMPTION 
PROGRAM 



ADVANCED PLACEMENT 
PROGRAM (APP) - 

X I. Placement Only 
II. For Distributional 

Exemption Only 
III. For Credit toward 

Graduation 



COLLEGE- LEVEL 
' EXAMINATION PROGRAM 
(CLEP) 

I. Placement Only 
II. For Distributional 
Exemption Ojily 
•III. For Credit toward 
Graduation 



EARLY ADMISSION 
PROGRAMS 
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TABLE ONE 

THE INCIDENCE OF EFFECTS OF RPL PROGRAMS 



0 
0 
0 



0 
0 
0 



INCIDENCE OF EFFECTS 
on 

HIGHER EDUCATION INSTITUTIONS 




Tuition 
Receipts 



Demand for 
Instructional Services 



Time Direct Cost Quality of 
Savings Savings , Education 



0 
0 



0 
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positive effect of RPI in all three dimensions of student ' impacts. ' 
^J* 8 either reduced or unaffected; costs are either reduced or 
unaifected; and the quality dimension appears positive. The 
uncertainty about quality stems from questions concerning the 

i5ittS+?^S% teSt ' inS pr ? grams of ' APP » CLEP, or of individual 
;S ? ti t 0 V t ? assure that successful students are prepared for 
J? «Si£"5- eV I 1 cour ?es -for which they become eligible.' Presently, 
it seems fair to say that early admission programs, because of 
An? f J reat er selectivity, have, less potential for such problems. 
And yet even in that case, studies have indicated that academic 

+ho° e +h ^ a 2- n0t aiwa ys been concomitant to an easy adjustment to 
the other dimensions of college life. J 



K S he eff ! cts which are noted in Table One are, only 
SS32«f i2J 8 4^ a 5?J ??° n deductive reasoning from assumptions about 
S^SLSJ f ns ^ tu tional reactions to these various programs. At 
, the present time, no data base exists to allow the incidence of 

■ V E 8 2fi!Ii£ 2 6ga Ji Ve !£ fec J s on schools, 'colleges, and students to 
a - ed £ ^ e extensive use of modifying adjectives such as 
■?« fi^H\ P T 0ba 5 ly J ^.Potential in this paper is not an attempt 

• ™f,?7S i 5nS e } ng + -!°i? :Lv V b 5 t v Siinply a ^cognition of reality. Before 
public and institutional debate on these programs can advance, it 

ii«rt??5?S; y JS ^ vel °P. a model which will allow both the individual 

ution and the social science researcher to estimate with 
confidence both the direction and Scale of the effects of credit 
exemption programs.. 

w «^o» + The C ? lle § e B ?ard is presently engaged -in a research 
program to examine two aspects of. the RPI program. The first 
•proposed study-would involve a stratif ied_randora sample of students 
Inn fZ th % APP ° r CIEP P ro g^^ith stratification based 

2??? 0 ??!" b f ^ + eXaminatlons ' attempted.; Five areas of information 
vill be elicited: test -results, personal characteristics, high school 
2S ri ? n ^i financial situation, and future plans. The desired out- ' 
, come ol this project is a better understanding of whether credit 
ex^mj3LI^n_j2r^r^ ms lead to shorter time investmen ts in col lege "and 

' . cr^dlt _exemption p rograms; ^ ■— - 

' ,„ Th f second credit exemption study would emphasize 

• iSs.t itut lonal concerns . A. sample- of institutions would be invited 
t0 c poperate i n 3X1 assessment of the financial impact of RPI ' 
activities. ■ The effect. on PTE levels and the relative size of 
course. .demand by departments, divisions, and basic versus upper 
IfZZ !n? U i d + * ^^ed. vThe primary purpose of this research 
work will be to produce a manageme nt model wh ich can be us ed to 
evaluate tne levels and Inctdgggro? costs and benefits related ' 

■ to the -.institutional recognTOon-of prior student learning (with 
a ^?? aSi? .^AP^ and CLEP). Th,e model should allow for the 0 
evaluation of the demand for; faculty and the effects of credit 
recognition on the fixed, variable, .and marginal "costs of 

, instructional services. The effects of RPI programs on student as 
well .as institutional finances will be considered as part»of a • 

erJc ' . • - >75 . 
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general reexamination of the rationale for state, institutional 
and personal financing of RPL .programs. ' 

tn +h» ! h !^ gr ? ai:te3t ganger revealed by this paper's introduction 
to the economic issues in this debate is that financially we may face 
a -zero-sum" game. The benefits to" the student of RPL may be 

.?£SE!! d °? y -^l fi i? ancial 16 ss to the educational institutions 
SSJSJ; «•* an °^ he i ! " 2 f r °- SUm " sit ^atgLon, higher education 

•institutions may be tempted to expand early admission programs 

other" Vi"^ 8 Simp i y *° avoid * he *»"^» EsleTSt 
?«£ e ? R ? L . f0 2? s « Finally, certain' marginal institutions may become 
i5Z?il? d S USe *° f CTQ ^ exera P^on as a competitive device 
S i?S + °i her ?° re r . es P° ns ^ ble institutions. As in Gresham's law 
of monetary value— oad money drives out good— so in an employment 

d S ??vrou? C ?he S ^oL« 0minated ^ "** cXdi^Ty 

K,r -hi 11 of * h( r se issues point out the crucial responsibility 
^■f 1 ® J y th ? Participants in the RPL debate. The ^economics" of 
the matter- is overwhelmingly important but the answers will not come 

SS%;S!SK 8 i 8 ° r 6Ven P riraari ly. Credit exemption qSestio^ 

are .subordinate to the resolution of the more basic issues of the 
purpose of the post-secondary educational experience. Our difficulty' 
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Abstract 

This paper ts concerned with the nature and value of "relevant" Kork-exnei-W* 
in class teacher education. Additional credits can be rece ved i the fiJU 
selection phase of students on the basis of, experience in teSch mand/or ?J 
working with children and teenagers. Twenty six' per cen of e^en 'nd 
37 % of the men who started and finished their studies in class teacher 
training at Joensuu University had worked at least for one term as class 
teachers before their .studies. 40 % of women and 10 logmen rece Ved additional 
credits on -the basis of working with children or teenagers? Connections of 
work experience with other selection variables , personal ity trcits vocational 
and study orientation, certainty of vocational choice/ Jterest i^stSdies aSd 
access in them are analyzed as part of a more comprehens & J research i pJograi. 

Those with teacher experience had failed earlier in getting a place in hioher 

cM ^°H'- had 3 nG9atiVe self - conc ept, were less interested in stud Ss and 
isplayed a more pragmatic and instrumental attitude to studies than students 

Tr TiZ ^f Sl a f W ° rk eX S C r" ence had ^ negative connections wi s : 
criteria of study success. Relevant work experience was not 'connected with 

Z ^ co n ^ , n S L , ;K edUCati ° n teadhing or with better-founded vScat?ona 
choice. than on the average. Asaconclusion , the valua of relevant work, 
experience seems to be problematic in relation to class teachers' s udies 

S't^Jn onln"^]^ ^ n J 0tiVeS ° f acqui>in 9 relent ^rk ix el ence - 
wmuiei vocationally well-founded or not - seem to be more relevant fartnrc 
than content or amount of work experience as. such relevant facto. s 
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Introduction 



Investigations of studcMit learning have shown that different types of stndo.it 

an nSVmV ° ad , t0 (i ; f [ Cr ° nt k j mlS °" f P r °c^i»9 the mate? al to" be Li r eS 
and to different qualities in learning outcomes. Learning that is based on 
extrinsic .not! vat on is typically connected with passive and Lrfaw approach 
in earning and with incomplete and surface level learning ou comes 
(Fntwis tie ot al .1979, 365-380). In the recent Finnish discussion it is 
generally accepted that university graduates ought to have' deep responsibfl » y 
o their profession in order to he ab.le to develop their professions and boll e 

MlJItffill ?:T Um u laSkS ! n 3 persCnal n ' anner ' ft can'be ( is n,e C 6 
,Uwt motivational factors have special emphasis in the profession of class 

nnrQ ; ' r 5/r? nl< ; 10 U!acher trainin 9- Koskenniemi "(1965, 5 5 and l ouh .no 

M) have demonstrated that ill-founded or un uccessful vocation! 
?;; ;; n P; i w effe ^ °" the teachers work. When analyzing ne meaning 
?L thl u?} pr °-;^3ning work experience in relation to the training phase 
and the later vocational . activity, the basic question is whether work ' 

TOlEd 11 f 0Rnecte V-' ith S0Un ' d and well-fSunded vocational cho?ce or not. 
linl-d luh m t?*l e V ° S SUPP ° Sed f hat P'-?-tra.ining-teacher,experience ?s 
linked with more realistic vocat 10 nal choice and means more stable intentions 
to remain',nvocatiG 0 (1965,340). Abrabomsson et.al. have -referred to 
potential benefits of work experience before academic studies. These benefits 

n^ntg^^a, 3 ^)! 3tUdy V ° Ca - ti0nal Ch ° iCeS 3nd * better' mot?vaUofi S for 

* * • • 

r^r^in'T^? 0 '" 0 " 51 " 31 ^ that lhe aPP"«tion to clals teacher training took 
place n 1976 or. a more external a,nd accidental basis than in 1971 (>e?ho 1981) 
This s ..specially due to the diminishing ratio of student place to the a .ount 
of peter, la applicants {Perho 1980). The macro-level negative change in 
students' choice .situation has led to difficulty in foreseeing the probabil itvT" 
of f,n,| ln g persona ly interesting work and in forming an appropriate attitude 
to work. The result may be diminishing vocational exploration or im-nature 
I T -f'7 re (J ,°'" daan 1974 > 272-273), It can be assumed that in the • 

EE? 2 in Jin 00 °f + vocatlo ? al ch0 ^' Ce ths basis of squiring work* experience 
tl« t will help in getting a place in hi.gher education may also be connected 
with ill-founded vocational orientation. ' 

In this paper the nature. and meaning of relevant work experience will be analv7 P d 
• » ncally on the basis of the results of the^follow-up stidj of c ass tether 
trainees at Joensuu University 1976-1979. This investigation is part of a 
o 7<uc UoL? n Ca h ,L' l ^ tS '""^.University and continues V ?raoi tion 
^ 0 ay ; WO) W ' 11Ch W3S 1nitiated in '*? at Helsinki »™™ty 



3. 



^nSrlS'S 5 ?— #J*)> e "-*^S^™S&!S* experience on teacher 
l.i dining _«ind_ on l/bscmcc practice — --^^ 

•Tci.cl.er experience has correlated positively with success" in the toochina 1 
episode which is the most important part of the entrance examination of 9 
•,cher education colic- iKomulalnon 1977, KowlalnAi and Hytonen 1978) 
t has. not usually cor,,.. « ..; t h the mark in teaching skill (Juss la ■ 
976, ; Kon.u <nr.cn and Hytonen, »?7 8) . Thc situation has been explained by the 
superficial and impersonal nature of demonstration lessons. 

tte^n^^^^SV? 5? Significa ?P e of P^-training teacher experience on 
in ii rY, k ° f jA lcl ^ r s or on the certainty of vocational choice 

In the foTlow-up study-o? Koskenniemi the pre-trainlng* teacher experience 
correlated positito/wlth the intention to remain ir. the teacher profession 
coring the first in-service years (1965, 340). In the investigation of hKEm 
coining teacher training applicants (he teacher experience" r?el ated 
negative y with the amount of orrentatidn to* the teacher's profess on as 
one's calling or predilection (1978, 36). • proression as 

* 

Main f(-atures_of the admission procedure , to LAL a AS lea_c herein ,^ng 

The selection to class teacher education occurs" in' two phases The first 
selection, takes j^ace on the basis .of the marks in the senior secondary school 
i^TZV^l and -^ C nat ^' 0nal n,atricul *tion examination, which s ? p&c c° 
n r SS ! 0h ;" eqU1 u rement t0 studies ' Additional credits can be Wcl ved 

in the first selection phase on the basis of relevant work experience which 

"! )J fc ?S S°„S X K n ? nCe , in tC / C ^ 9 ° r in Working with child ^ n or na|ers. 
In 3, » of the female and 53 % of the male students, that smarted their 
stuou.s in a teacher training college of Joensuu University. had got at east 

?ude nS C nd" uZlV™™ ^ th ? studies - Twenty-six per cents t e 
students and thirty-seven per-cents of the male students had at least half-a voar 
experience in teaching. Tor ty per cent* of the females and ten per cents of ' 
the males had got at least some credits on the basis of 'other relent work 

^Sded^n ° ther ^ - small 

^n^Jorsnv er 2Qn C of ^ tally "\* to class teacher training at Joensuu 

Mrttf it* J ln»L. the n t0 the SeCOnd sele ^ion phase. The main 

pare of it at Joensuu. University is a task of • organizinq some written nntprial 
and presenting it orally to tlje admission board. The c?Idi?s of th fir st 
selection phase influence no nW on the selection in tS second phase 
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. The w'nrral.alj of this investigation has been to analyze the nature and 
s y.,.f.u»n(.L. of the vocational ^nd .study orientation to acade«S KhiJIwonts 

I' 1 ! t! '.^ce and certainty of the choice. In p 

i jsulls of the connections between relevant work experience and other variables 
cor il proa f 1 ure « Personality traits, vocational and study orien on 
ce. Uinty of vocational choice in different phases of studies, interest in 

tul.es and success in them. Finally, the relevant work exper e e fre ated 
to the personal and hierarchic vocational orientation pattern of students 

The [.o|»iil..tion.of "«e study consists of. the students that began their class , 
teacher studies in 19/6 and finished them in 1979 (N= 74; 44 females and 30 

H .7, I, 7° Cn(|Uln ' 0S V C, ' e " mde; b *^^ G studies" (in onnec o with 
he enl.vuKe examination , in the middle of the studies ( 1 977 /1Q7ft^ „nH LV 
the end of them (1979). 'All that started studyin o p n ?he enq irv" 
before the studies, 53 (72 %) in the middle of 'then and 56 (76 % at "the end ■ 
of he studies. Twenty-three females. (52 i) and 22 males (73 *) filled alfo the 
Si renin ' >l J n ^ nt - ry constructed b y HSyrynen at the beg n...ng of heir ?ud es 
Sp • the inventory are presented only in the male sample because of 

y a ? ;:: ; r of su ' jects ; n the fem * ie add?"™ \ 0 

the end of ?he s?ud?es! C ° nCCPt ^ entor ^ 22 StUdentS Were int ^viewed at 

) 

f^t^ T aS T d - bef ° re the Studies b * as ^ in 9 the masons 

or tne choice of c ass teacher training and vocation ("career choice motivP<;" 

17 five-pornt items), properties of one's "ideal profession" (10 f5e-SoiJt" ' 

! He Zl'l 0 ^ ^h 16 " 515 J 36 fl ' Ve - p01 ' nt Uems < "« •* S w formed 
'ThJ nronorU "° r ?. us ° d as indicators of Holland's six orientation types) 
The piopeit.c^. of ideal profession and vocational interests were asked in the 
same way also in the middle of the studies. The persona , hie archie DaUeVn of 
one $ vocational orientation was operational ized P on t e'b as? o f H 1 land's 
19/3 six orientation type variables (indoors of social, artistic realistic ^ 
iiivj.Mig.ii,ve .enterprising and conventional orientation). The ope; u'ona a on 

o to^&?{hp° r1enlal1 °S Pdtl f rn W3S m3de by using Holland^ n,4e p „ a ,e e s 
of ongruence (the correspondence between student's own primary orientation and 

that of the teaching profession), differentiation (the rate of the hierarchy of 

^^^^12 pattC H rn) and /°" siste ^y (the psychological conslnce 
o.i en the student s primary and secondary orientation types) The 

Kl5d VoTllS ^ m l !! e P r S ° nal and hie '*archic orientation' patterns could be 

t f y *, V'S *?£;l n i erv1ew based onthe methodological ideas of 
nd m v } Jad ° V 0974 > con "™ing the hierarchic nature of personality 
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9 , ;r^2''tyjOf - ygcati6nal. choice was i..oasured"before the studies, in the middle 

teacher was one s 'ideal profession' or not and.by asking if the same profession 
w«>s 'the only right one' to oneself . piuicsion. 

Study .orientation was measured in "the middle of the studies by askiiui if 
ones onenlatior, was primarily 'vocational', Wconformistic' , .'academic ' 
or collegiate; (method of fntwistle and Wilson 1977, 189). ■ 

"^ l innrSJ^-.r' ! "^ i n ?, U, °) r J ? 0,,, P° nents were measured by personal student 

.di ngs at l ie ond of the. studies. The rated components were 'general theoretical 

studios', studios of educational sciences'/ 'basic subject studies' Uko,ol,cal 

• Cu t r?i K 1C ? 'VV 0 .' 8 P re f errtd subjects (the two types of which are 
piaclic.al courses' and 'theoretical courses') and 'student teaching'. 

Criteria* °f. -J^l'^ic.achiovbBgnts were marks in the basic subject studies 
separately tie content mastery' and the 'didactic mastery') mar s in the 

M , ^k S Kr| (?C,,, ?n ly in -'r actical courses ' and' theoretical courses') 
MoTln "ac^'Klnlng! ' * ^ " """'^ " the " ,0St iw ^°^ 

RosiMith findings - | 

4 

I'kf^M'Pri^ 

Teacher experience (the amount of additional credits on the basis of teacher ' 
experience) correlates negatively with, the three variables of the school and 
mat uul.it ion examination achievements (the first selection phase) in the female 
sample. The hiqhest correlation is between the teacher experience and the 
avcrujo of school marks (-.63). The connections- of the teacher experience refer 
to a very clear compensatory nature of teacher experience in the first selection 
Phase in the female sample. Also 'the other relevant work exoerience' ha 
negauve correlations with school achievements but they are not significant in the 

bi'lb e x ^ri^Lice_and_the_ L »c_M;sona^ 

Ihe mile '-Indents with teacher experience are more control led~( . 52) and more 

^Ihemc (.49) than the other' males, "These correlations may reflect the more 

.eg. ; V q • -.elf -concept of those with teacher experience. This may be due to their 

^S C ""*! C 5 0,C ? his ^>\ Th ° se with teacher .experience have experienced 
mo failures in trying to get a place in higher education than others. Th* 
situation is similar in the group of females, too. 

*?°r^ . ?? P'Tl L'L 1 ?? _ 9 D<? _ Yl^^tiona^ori entati on_bef ore studies 

•idvtrif « W - he 5 ox ^ r i e " ce have chosen their studies on th/basis of the 
adv.ee of their friends'- (.41) and are less interested in 'professions that offer 
opportunities of professional promotion' (-.30) or 'developing onl's ?nc" hSatlSnS 



(-.36) than others in the female, sample.. These connections may reflect soaiewhat 
submissive and dependent attitude, v/hich may. be due to the .negative results * 
.of pievious failed applications to higher education. On the other hand, females 
wi^th Uot-her experience base their choice more often than others on personally 
challenging rutin p of the teaching profession ( .30) and have vocationally more 
stable choice (.30. Also 'the other relevant work experience 1 correlates 
negatively with interest in professions that offer possibilities of professional 
puonotion* (-..38), with 'enterprising professions' (-'.33) and with interest- 
in •investigating nature and e;osystem' (-.38 l ). Hale students with teacher 
r»X|K«M\iice put less emphasis on 'the opportunity to lead others' (-.43) in * 
their ideal profession than others. . - 

Work ^x|HM ience and^yo of studies 

Teacher, experience correlates negatively with ^interest in 'enterprising ' 
.professions' (-. 3?, n^s. ), but no more with variables reflecting sol f -enhancement 
or self- actual i zing tendencies ' in the female sample. Other relevant work, 
experience is still connected with aversion in 1 investigating nature and 
ecosystem' (-.39). Work experience is not connected with the quality of study 
orientation in the female group. /. 

Miles with teacher experience are less 'people orientated' .(-. 52) , less 
'interested in work with possibilities to develop 'one 's social sensitivity' 
(-.60),. less interested in 'enterprising professions' (-.40, n.s.) and in 
'planning of schools and instruction' (-.40, n.s.) than others. Teacher 
experience correlates with pragmatic 'vocational orientation' to studies (.53) 
and negatively with ' non-conformist ic orientation' (-.53). It seems that male 
students with teacher experience have lost their original interests and 'heir 
.sense of teacher-identity has been disturbed. 

y9!"L^ n 9 r l£ n C§_?0d_J.h^ Erases of studies 

The only significant correlation between the '.amount of relevan* work exDeriPnrp 
and criteria of career choice certainty is that of teacher experiSct with ! 6 
considering the profession of the teacher as 'the only ri-ght one' at the end of 
studies (.13) in the female sample. However, when we dichotomized teacher' 
experience into two categories, one group with at least half-a-year teacher " 
experience < t nd the other with less than that, more connections were fpund but 
in the female sample or.ly. Teacher experience correlated th^r- with considering 
the prof p.. r, ion of the class teacher as 'ideal' Wore' studies (.34) and in the. 
middle of studies (.40) the half-a-year teach/r experience being a sufficient 
hut not a necessary condition for considering profession of the. teacher as 
ideal. Teacher experience correlated also with considering the profession of 
the class teacher as 'the right one' in the middle of .the studies (.35) and at 
the end of them (.52). 'Other relevant work experience' "correlated, when 
dichotomized in the corresponding way as teacher experience, with' considering 
profession of the teacher as ideal > in the middle of the studies (.34). 
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t , 9t : ^-t^l ,, ;l i '. ,, . , ^?-« , 'J<J-l'Jl: < .»C«J§ t 1" studies » ' 

(-.31, n.s.)a„d UcoAUw H£oc H rd con ■'<.£ '< si ™ <" education' 

!^L'L?X(»<:rifjnco and succoss in studies 

«to$.S!KCknco.JD$ Jhg .t^e.of.pcrsonal.yocational orientation pattern ' 

Congruent patterns Incongruent patterns 

Consistent Inconsistent Consistent Inconsistent 

High diffe rentiation " 1 . ? "*VT ; 

L o * 6 

Low differentiation 3 , 4 7 

» / 8 
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Stated ^\ t ol l ?" S of W l t ^ r ? leV ^^ WO , rk ..^? erienCe are all » ost ^omly 
niMnimud to cells of well-founded and "ill-founded" vocational rhnirJ 

The rvsuU is similar regardless ot the looseness or CG ' 

interval-criterion uped when defining "relevant" worl- 

indicate th.r. the more certain career choice of those 

exiH.nc-r.ce .nay be misleading and reflect rigid 

•founded vocational orientation than generally 

because females with teacher experience do not 

of becoming admitted to of ho- fields of higher 

success at gymnasium a"d in the matriculation 



strictness of the time- 
experience. These findings 
females with more teacher 
and- "forced" but not better-' 
The choice may be "certain" 
usually have very' good chances 
education because of 'their poor 
examination. 



Conclusions and discussion 



cxpuicncc and- reflect the common probTems connected with the Drofe^innaiiw 
,? ^ ?tm\ ™e o"fo r ur 5 vea™ S and fiT? T^" t """»9 "»« -cent, been 

It is probable that, in circumstances with real degrees of freedom in chnirp 
si ua ion the re evant work experience would be more often liS vUh soSnd 
vocational orientation than at present In the "free" rhlLL lu, - , 
^eric-nee generally, without s eclf^ing'it at V ova e Stl 

StSncJird^ 1 .^^ 1 ^ 1 ^ ^? V0Catl '° nal oriental^ 0 S C v e Jc? a 1$ ° 
n uu ily. according to longitudinal studies in the USA (e.q. Super et al <Qfi7l 

tie degree of vocational maturityis related to the breadth and r chness* of 
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^•"TEACHERS INTERPRETATION OF THE CONCEPT "EXPERIEHCE" 

4 , 

.r 

Staffan Larsson, Department of Education, University of Goteborg 
Introduction 

Research, if it is successful in finding new explanations (viz, causal connect 
tions), can change our conception of the world. Thus our idea of illness was 
altered when scientists discovered that infections were caused by bacterial or 
viral organisms. The sociologist Johan Asplund points at another effect of re- 
search: that it transforms our world view by investigating the meaning of a 
phenomenon (Asplund, 1971). He writes, 

Whien someone tells me about the geographical distribution of F (a 
social phenomenon) or the cause of F, I can still ask myself: "But 
what is the. meaning of F?". 

One example may bs taken from our resac.rch group (the INOM group) a*: the Univer 
sity of Gothenburg. When the members of the -group give learning the meaning 
"qualitative changes of the conception of the world around us", they have 
brought a new perspective t<gj learning. Traditionally, learning has been de- 
scribed as quantiative changes. By making test subjects learn nonsense syllab- 
les, researchers have described changes irretention through time, and have in 
that way been able to demonstrate regularities e.g. in the form of curves of* 
retention. The INOM-group has demonstrated that this way of, describing learning 
in terms of quantitative changes does not apply the the learning of meaningful 
material. Indeed, it applies to one case only, i.e. the learning of nonsense 
syllables. It is pointless to describe retention of, for example, the content 
of an irticle in curves of retention. If one^ is able to remember what the ar- 
ticle was about, it is not a matter of repetition, but defends on an understand- 
ing of the message and the integration of this message into the person's con- 
ception of the world. For this reason it can be concluded that learning of 

meaningful material can best be described as a change in the conception of a 

♦ 

phenomenon and that such a change is qualitative (Marton et al, 1977). This 
new understanding of "learning 11 is important because it fucuses on and puts in 
question a concept that^used to be taken for granted. 

This investigation concerns the meaning of the concept "experience": In educa- 
tional contexts, while statements on the importance of experience are frequent 
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definitions of the meaning of "experience" are more seldom - it is taken for * 
granted. John Dewey is an exception: in his book - "Experience and education" 
he clearly demonstrates the importance of explaining what is understood by the . 
concept "experience" (Dewey, 1974). He makes a through analysis of this concept, 
and gives examples of educational errors that occur when education based on 
"experience 11 is applied without a clear understanding of the concept. 

Dewey makes a philosophical analysis of the meaning of experience in an educa- 
tional context. Our work, on the other hand, does not aim at a philosophical 
analysis, but at an empirically- founded description of different modes of con- 
ceptualizing "experience" in an educational context. It is empirical, because 
it is an attempt to analyse and describe what a number of people have expressed 
in our interviews. Consequently, we avoid, at least at the explicit level, the 
normative demand often inherent in a philosophical analysis. The purppse of 
our analysis *is lo describe hos some teachers really apprehend certain phenomena 
or concepts instead of telling how they should be apprehended. 

To detail our approach further, a distinction needs to be made between how some- 
thing j£ and how something is conceptualized . Mar ton, who characterizes this is 
as a difference in the level of description writes: 

In educational psychology questions are frequently asked for example, 
about why some children succeed better than others in school. Any answer 
to this question is a statement about reality. An alternative is a ques- 
tion of the kind asked by Saljd (1978): What do people think about why 
some children succeed better than others in school. Any answer to this 
second kind of question is q statement about people's conception of reali- 
ty. These two ways of formulating questions represent two different per- 
spectives. (Mar ton, 1978). 

Marton calls the 'ormer the first order perspective -dealing with facts which 
can be observed from outside. The latter is the second order persp ective - it • 
is about how something appears to someone; and is an experiential viewpoint. 
If is. not a question of truth or falsehood, it is about what is studied. A . 
somewhat drastic example can be that of a paranoic who finds his fellow men 
hostile and conspiring to kill him. From the second order perspective this is 
a true description of hi. view, even if it is false from the first'order per- 
spective. To understand paranoia it is not enough to have a description of the ' 
person's behaviour - one must also describe his experience of the world around 
him" 
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To sum up, our intention can be characterized in the following way: we wish to 
describe how the' concept "experience" is_ apqrfhended by a number of persons. 
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t his implies that we aim at describing meanings instead of giving explanations . 
It also means that we have chosen to describe hos experience appears to these 
persons and not a normative argumentation on what this concept ought to mean. , 
In our investigation, the object of interest is the conception of experience 
from the viewpoint of teachers in adult education of the secondary level. We 
have underlined this further by describing precisely this conception in the con-, 
text of the teac-irig process. 

The qualitative analysis 

« » 

The material for the anlaysis, consists of interviews with 29 teachers in adult 
education,' who were teaching at least one of the following subjects: mathematics, 
physics, chemistry, history and social science's. The interview was a ^mi-struc- 
tured one concerning a number of phenomena like learning; knowledge etc. The 
purpose of the interviews was to get as good an insight as possible into the 
convictions of the teachers. The interviews were tape-recorded and type-written'. 

The aim of our analysis was to find the qualitatively different categories and 
to describe them as carefully as possible. The unit of' description is called 
conception . Marton specifies this term by stating that it often stands for what 
is taken for granted, but it can also be explicit, and is the basis on which we 
found our reasoning. The term" does not dlf ferentiate between scientific ideas) 
and common-sense reasoning. In many instances, scientific ideas and common sense 
reasoning may be described on the same level - as the same conception of a cer- 
tain phenomenon. Often scientific ideas become common sen^e (Marton & Svensson, 
1978) . A conception is not an attitude, but instead it is the conviction about' 
reality that constitutes the basis or the legitimation of an attitude. 

The result of our analysis is a description of the variation in the conception 
of experience in an educational context. What is the use of such a description? 
We think that it serves several purposes: It contributed to the knowledge of 
%hc school sub-culture; it presents to the teachers a basis for reflexion on 
the concept studied, a presentation that could liberate them from certain frames 
of thinking. 

Result 

It was. possible to describe five qualitatively different conceptions of experi- 
^ ence (experience as something related to teaching). They are: 
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A* Experiences, that c^n be used in teaching are experiences which one / or a 
*k * * - 

few students have made and which can be used as information to the rest 

* 

of the qlass. „ 
i . 

This conception is focusing on the fact that pupils sometimes. are experts 

t 1 

or something, for instance an electrician has* a practical knowledge of 

/ electricity that can be used in physics, or a shop-steward has an aquain- 

*. * 

tance of bargaining to be used in social science. ^ 

B. Experiences that can be used in teaching are experiences which most students 
in th$ class e made and which can be used to direct 'the students' atten- 
tion to the relevant context while a subject is taught. 

Here the focus is on the fact that adults are familiar with certain 
-phenomena like taxes. It is this shared, common knowle4ge,, that conception / 
B is pointing at. ' — 

'C. Job experience can develop practical knowledge which the students may use 
in the educational context. 

* 

D. The student brings an outlook on the .world ,£nto the classroom that is in 
.conflict with the view of the subject taught. 

This is a conception built on the conviction of a conflict between every- 
day knowledge and ^cfiool knowledge. 

E. Experiences from life give a certain capacity in emphaty that makes it 
possible for the adult student to understand different perspectives as 
serious alternatives. J 

^ " These were the variations in qualitatively different conceptions of ex- 

perien'ce as apprehended by the teachers. 

4 

> • * 

* " 1 * 

Discussion • , ** . 

Pne may ask what significance different conceptions have for the possibility to 
give experience a role in teaching. It is our assumption that the teacher's con- 
ception of experience gives him a frame for his thinking when He plans his teach- 
ing. Here we actualize the problem of the proper place of ideas, if one wants 
ERJ.C to understand teaching. One can ask whether the conceptions are expressions of 
lilir 1 '" : - ' ' ££==93: - -:~.-^T^f: 
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physical and administrative frames or if the conceptions have an independent . re- 
lation to these frames. Our position is that with an unreflected, unthemati 2 ed 
attitude one is a prisoner in the frames and the tradition built around fhem. 
But a reflective conscious conception contains the possibility of transcending 
the tradition and, if not break the frames, using the possibilities that actual- 
ly are available'. 

f 

N ♦ 

It seems to us just as absurd to understand the teaching by reducing it to physi- 
cal or administrative entities as to reduce it to ideas .*The extent to which 
. Students' experiences ar'e used depends on the aim of the teaching in relation to 
above all; the amount of time available, the quantity of subject matter to-be 

Caught, and the current conceptions of experience. 

» « 

1 have tried to characterize this interaction with regard to each conception of 
experience. 'Sometimes the description can be founded in explicit answers in the 
interviews, sometimes the implications are inherent in the conception^self . 

Teachers embracing conception A be.ar in mind the unique experience.' Most of- them 
expect the experience to be rather qualified, even that' the student's experience 
.should be superior to that of the teacher. Generally, one may conclude that these 
teachers use the students' experiences to a limited extent, a fact that they ' 
hlame on two circumstances. Some say that they do not know which students have 
the qualified experiences that are relevant to the course, The other circumstance 
is, that often in this view, there is an implicit suggestion that students' 
experiences fall outside the main direction of the course. 

The second characteristic of conception A was that the experiences should be 
used a* information. It seems as if using experience has the same function as 
ordinary lecturing, with the exception that it is the student instead of the 
teacher who presents it: the knowledge brought to the class is not qualitative- 
ly different from what the teachers brings. The rest of the students ere in the 
same position no matter who is speaking. From what is said, it is easy to under- 
stand that the teachers allow little room for the students' experiences. As a 
matter of fact, it does not appear meaningful to use the students' experiences 
to any great extent. 

The teacher embracing conception B seems to use experiences that most studen'ts 
have had as concrete examples and reference points in everyday life for the 
more abstract, content of the course. One notices that it is the teacher who 
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^ chooses these examples in the lectures and that the students play a passive role, 
* '* where It is taken for granted that they have had a similar experiences. In. con- 
trnst to conception A, conception B represents a view of experience that-gives 
' ic . 0 s t a t us that is qualitatively different from that of information. Here it 

is a matter of • making 'the student find a personally experienced context that may 
be related to the teacher's message. Information does not have such a function. 
In the book "Language, thought and communication", Rommetveit makes an analysis 
of communication, where he states that the sharing of experiences is' the basis 
\ . for und erstanding messages (Rommetveit, 1972). Conception 8 can'be looked upon 

as a concrete way of establishing such a sharing between the students and the 
teacher. The holders of conception B are using the students' experiences to a 
somewhat greater extent than those of conception A, but often it is limited to 
■ the use of standard examples. A physics teacher makes one exception to this; 
she describes how she can create a common experience by releasing smoke in the " 
room in-order to make the students see the movements of the air. Thus the stu- 
dents are able to discuss explanations of these movements.' 

The two conceptions above are based on the premise that experience can be de- 
scribed as facts - directly experienced and as such true. Conception E repre- 
sents another' view of truth, by presenting the idea of perspective-dependence. 
^ This means a consciousness of how the relation between abstract knowledge and 
concrete reality should be interpreted; something which is not themati-zed by 
the A and B teachers. The case of E is different in another respect too: expp- 
riences.are not used as instruments in teaching but instead as a means of un- 
derstanding why students comprehend the perspective-dependent character of know- 
ledge in physics. This is described by Perry in an investigation of the develop- 
ment of Harvard students. He shows how the students change from a 'conception of 
knowledge that is absolute to a more relative view. Considering that conscious- 
ness of perspectives is a considerable step forward for students at Harvard, 
it is not difficult to understand that teachers N seldom find it among students 
• at the secondary level. " 

* > * 

/ Conception D also pays attention to the perspective-dependent character of know- * 
ledge. In this cale it is an explicit conflict model; school knowledge and every- 
day knowledge are juxtaposed. Here the world view - based on everyday experience 
has a negative role; it is something that should be broken down and eliminated, 
so that school knowledge can take its place. In this way,, conception D gives 
experience an important role - but a negative one. 

. A; prominent feature of our interviews* is the gap. between the experience of the' 
■^jj. gj fo<fat.-dft& school , knowjedge^ j ^ien^h9^aAhers manage to. .rel'ate .experience -to- 




4 school knowldgc, it is always done on the premises of the latter! This know- 
ledge is -defined by the text books or the curriculum. The aim is not to explain 
phenomena in the surrounding world but instead to make the stud nts understand 
•the content of the books. For thU reason, there, is.a risk of knowledge becoming 
un integrated, non-personal, and thereby transient and useless in the world of . t 
action. , , 
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8 . PERSONAL EXPERIENCE AND THE CONgT&CTION OP KNOWLEDGE IN SCIENCE 

by 

Dr Maureen L Pope ^ 

Institute for Educational Technology 
* , University of Surrey * -* *, > 

• m * * 




..Significant Learning is likely to occur only i£ the 'facts' to be learned are 
construed by the learner as having personal relevance. Teachers need* to be 
aware, of the current perspectives of lfearners in order 'that experiences may 
b£ generated in which learners <can reflect on their own views and recognise 
their role as theory builders. This paper- suggests that a 'cultural 
transmission approach to teaching and knowledge .dominates Science Education 

. and ..that this has neglected the role of personal- experience in the 

construction of knowledge. , " 
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"Margaret Thatcher thinks she's scientific but realiu she's 
unscientific because nothing she does works..." 

=ss vzT'^r^k Mar 

f V . . ce A . vowxxt^ "Oi/ , in this paper I will Armio 

s^ae Lt C v e V ;"n a ts in9 Selr" ^ teaCh -^-in g sol 

^r.r , eWp ° ints - ™ e Persona], viewpoints of science students are 

Z f 01056 ° f StUdentS ° f »y -other discipline. ^ However • 
in the.teachmg. of science in schools, it would seem thai few teaches oav •' 
attention to and make use of the personal experiences and Sonta^eous 
reasoning of their pupils (Zylberstajn , 1980 Viennot, !979) ^ 

?lr Peri r Ce ^ ^ ! Cl1 ? 01 SUCh ^ lining in science is- seen as an' ' 
k suSrSd \TL m t r 1C - St ° rage ° f f3CtS and techniques we should noTte 

JSH^^^^ris srsis - igh r ed "' aibeit 

attitude towards" their studies ? ^^ntive and personally committed 

■ ' ■ ' 1^ 

Unless science educators re^amine their approach 'to the teaching of science 

• fcT,ncTVa L e T 5t J 9Ulf bGtWeen CU ^ ent P h ^osophy-on the nature of 

IZTucT^Tr ^cl7T^s^r ise « - from . whi * 

one w Jch hear, a stron "^0^^,^^^^ 
method put forward at the beginning of the 17-th century 
observations support those of Cawthron et al (1978) thl'S t-h<2 

it has long been regarded as an inadequate aceonnf ^ » 
-Science Education (ASE). consultative l^n^^tivS ^^ST 
Ration (ASE, 1979) emphasised the current doming of J Induct and 
rule following approach to science teaching in schools and suggests tZaT 
alternate conceptions for curricujfe design should be considered! 

•In considering alternatives teachers must bring under review their oersona! 
'perspectives ™ the teacher's role, theories of development! Earning ? 

of the^S SIS 1 ??** °f SCienCG - P ° Pe KGe " iSk ai some 

rllltL ^ , inherent in differing educational ideologies and 

relates these to particular models of the nature of knowledge and the 
psychological development of man. We araued that a " °£ ! , * . 
approach, ha. dominated Western ^^^^^S^^T^^ 

r/ih^tZ s r the p r ary task of ^ e ed ^ cator as ^ 

r r ° r ValUGS WhiCh fonD 1:116 ' feruths ' °f one's cultural 

truth ca h r treme ' ^ P hil °?ophical approach is that absolve 

truth can be accumulated bit by bit, subject by subject and their 

^ L^LZ^h ? " iS that ° f 0,6 RSaliSt wn ° views 'true .knowledge' 

knowledge and thus if teachers hold to that conception of science Sen 
curriculum content and the manner in which students are taught Si TpLce 

enphaS1S ' °" * e ^dent's own conceptions and active 
participation. 



The cultural transmission view of teaching and fearning" has been supported 
by psychological theories of development which . stress the passivity of man'fe 
mind - associationism, behaviourism, stimulus-response psychology, etc. 
However, we have seen a paradigm shift within psychology and education 
resulting in a renewed interest in the individual's' active processing. 
Knowledge is seen as being produced by transactions* between a person and the » 
environment and an emphasis is now placed upon the active person ^eaching i 
out to* make sense of events, by engaging in the construction and inter- 
pretation of his/her ov^n experiences. * 

Following in the traditions of Dewey, progressive educators have developed 
programmes to encourage students to develop an active approaph to learning 
and the psychological theories of-Piaget, Bruner and Ausvbel have lent 
support to this movement. However,* some feel that the pedagogy which has . 
Resulted still leaves a lot to be desired.' ■ * , 

Postman and Weingartner (1971) made the point very forcibly: 
* • * . - * 

, "There is no way to helped learner to be disciplined, active and 

thorough^] engaged unless he perceives a problem to be a problem, 4 
-or whatever is to be learned to be -worth learning. % lt is sterile 
and ridiculous to attempt to release the enquiry power of students 
by initiating studies that hold no interest for them." 

The pupil or student can be active in the physical sense when conducting a 
closed-elided experiment but. the learning derived frpro. such an experience will 
be limited if the person can see no^relevant links between the activity' and 
their personal concerns. Many philosophers now reject the notion that 
knowledge and reason should be impersonal and detached and suggest that 
reason is informed by* passion. It is not sufficient that a body of 
knowledge from a textbook or* given out by the teacher is accepted 
unquestioning by the student^ Students must find them true for themselves. 
They must be able to incorporate tbem within their vieVs of the world. 
As teachers we should be interested in students developing their own criteria 
regarding the quality and relevance of ideas and allow this to' develop by 
minimising ojur role as arbiters of what is acceptable. 

Rogers (1969) emphasised personal relevance with specific reference to the 
learning situation. He differentiated between two processes in learning; 
teacher-based (the traditional cultural transmission approach) and 
learner-based learning. • Learner-based learning is self-initiated, has a 
quality of personal involvement and is evaluated, by, the learner. The 
knowledge that evolves through this process is 'private' knowledge ie truth 
that has been personally apprbpriated. According to Rogers this 'private 1 
knowledge cannot be ^directly transmitted, from teachers to the student. 
Only if public knowledge is personally construed by the learner and has 
significant influence on his/her behaviour and attitudes will this knowledge 
become personal knowledge. m For Rogers, personal knowledge is facilitated 
by a specific type of interpersonal encounter between the teacher and 
students - one in which the teacher has due regard for the concerns of the 
individual student, where status is given to students 1 views and an 
atmosphere of mutual trust is establis hed so that stude n ts f eel free to . _ 
-express ^eir^vieWs^ rather^than- regurgitate imposed knowledge. 



Kelly. (1Q70) recognised learning as a personal exploration and saw the 
tencrhor's role as- helping. m 

"To design and implement each child's own undertakings . . . 
To become a fully accredited participant 27) the experimental 
• m enterprise she must gain some sense of what is being seen 
through the child's eyes." 

- — 9& 



Vftjat is relevant to the learner is of* importance and for education to be a 
joint veqture between teacher and learner it is essential that each has some 
awareness of the* other's personal constructs. The following quote from 
Bennan and Roderick (1973) indicates some assumptions re curriculum which 
are compatible with Kelly's viewpoint. 

Curriculum has 'long been thought of as that which is taught to 
somebody else. Persons act as though what is a fact one day 
is a fact the next, as though all persons perceive phenomena in 
the sanje way, as, though the world is static rather than dynamic. 
The. view of thfese writers is that curriculum must put the person 
at the gehtre of what is learned. Curriculum development. . .will' 
then see the persoii as the meaning maker and plan curricula 
\experiences which* enable the child to consider, contemplate and * 
expand his* meanings*" * * 

Emphasis oh the person as the meaning— maker is now a dominant theme in 
educational theorising but in practice the phenomenol^gical world of the 
learner is often- neglected. In the teaching of s'ocial sciences we have seen 
some widening of curricula'/ loosening of subject, boundaries, emphasis on the 
process ajs well as the proiapc^of learning, acknowledgement of the relativity 
of knowledge and the* importance of the personal construing of the learner. 
Teaching strategies such afs role-playing, ^simulation, .group discussion, 
syndicate work and interactive lecturing have been employed to* help students 
develop the links between their personal experience and concepts to be learnt. 
Through such strategies it -is' hoped that learning will be significant and 
that the student understands something about his/her emotional commitment to 
the area of social science as 'well as specific concepts which are part of 
the^ public., knowledge of the discipline. 



Unless we believe that knowledge in science is fundamentally different to 
that in social sciences then* we could expect to see similar processes 
developed within the teaching of science/ However, this, does not seem to 
be the case (ASE, 1979) . * " , \ 

« * 9 \ 

Piaget's work is often referred to in the literature on science education, 
thus we might expect that science .teaching would foster the conditions under 
which each pupil can think freely and stress the spontaneous, self-guided 
act of interaction with -the environment through which Piaget believed v the s 
inner mental growth of each pupil develops. Wickens (1974) argued that 
Piagetiap theory provided a model for open systems of education and in 
discussing the nature of the curriculum in such systems he suggested that: 

"the relation of the classroom environment to the wider context 
of the learner's life must be considered, in other words, the" 
t ins-i de-outs ide relationship of the open-system classroom with 
the outside world. Active involvement in they learning process 
' depends on the "child' s interest in exploring(the learning 
I environment. Consequently, consideration otthe child's 
interests and needs becomes a central issue for chrriculum 
development- in an open system." 



However, ia many discussions on the significance of Piaget's views for^. 
Science Education the main emphasis is on the fixity of the stages of 
cognitive .development; , 

Shayer^and Adey (JL981) have, developed a series of instruments called Science 
Reasbning Tasks which they, claim can be used to ascribe pupils to particular 
levels of cognitive development relative to the Piagfetian stages. . They 
suggest that there are significant areas of mismatch between the cognitive 



demands of science curricula and the <levels of cognitive- development of the 
secondary school population. ' m a recent Times Educational supplement ° 
article with the headline "Learning is linked to spurts i n , development f 
brain ', -(Cooksbn, 1981) attention" is drawn to 'the work of the Cognitive 
Hatching Project of Brandeis University which seeks to relate the process • 
of schooling to -scientific evidence about the development, of children's * 
brains . Shayer's.work is cited as- "providing evidence that children's ' 
cognitive development goes ^through four stages that correspond exactly to 
;i the physiological growth phases" and-claims that his research has "shown 
th*t few children 7 lesslthan.a quarter - are c'apable of abstract, formal 
reasoning before their 14-16 growth spurt".' This paper is not the place 
to engage in an extended critique" of such reductionist .movements however, 
I would argue, .that , headlines, such .fas the, one above and the over-emphasis 
placed. upon Piagetian stages are potentially detrimental if applied by 
teachers in a simplistic .-fashion: I think the danger is particularly ,s 

taproot 0 * ed - UCation where ifc would s<?e . m the notion bf Piagetian stages 

Shayqf and Adey (1981) state -"stage theory^ is essential to the Paigetian 
world view, and is its most distinctive- feature." This vi.ew should not , go 
unchallenged. Gruber^ (1974) an ex-Research Fellow of the Centre . 
d'Epistemologie Ge'ne'tique in Geneva states:' ' 

* » - 

* « * 

"How cah-:we create a -world in whidh a childlike thought wodld 
' be treated, with the respect i* deserves? m^which the child 
will knpw he has -that respect?. Perhaps this is the right way 
to rcadl.Piagefs work for'Zts educational significance - not 
as a fixed chronicle of stages in the emergency. of a specific 
. inventory of concepts, but as the model of a mahfwho respects 
children's thinking." . ' • » . 

Whilst Piaget would have welcomed the attention which science educators may 
give to the cognitive demands of their courses, he would have been less 
hsppy if the degree of structure is excessive. He criticised over pre- 
occupation with" the idea of having to 'proceed" from the simple to the complex 
in all domains of teaching as he noted that children's, logic deals sometimes 
with undifferentiated, global wholes and sometimes with ^isolated parts and", 
therefore, we cannot always proceed from the analytic parts that to adults 
seem simpler than the whole. He also 'suggested that some people will reach 
the level, of formal operations in some specific area that they know well 
without reaching formal levels in other areas. ■ * 

Duckworth (1974), an ex-student ' o*f piaget, describes her approach to the 
teaching of elementary science .as based upon "an application of Piaget in 
^the best sense." ( A fundamental assumption 'behind he^r approach is that: 

"the more we help, children -'to tiave their wonderful' ideas and. 
feel good about themselves for having them, the more likely it . 
is that 'they will someday happen upon wonderful ideas, that no 
one else has happened upon before." 

The "wonderful ideas" to which she refers are the creative intellectual acts 
which take place, when new connections of ideas are made by the learner. 

•Despite the fact that Piaget was critical' of those who took the "theory of 
stages to be a series of limitations, this would appear to be 'the received 
view', of .many science educators. .1 would argue that this has' been at the 
expense of the essence of Piaget' s epistemology ie the constructivist 'and N 
relativistic view of knowledge in which the person's present .construction of 
experiences forms the basis for the handling of new 'information and 
proioctions about future events.' 



- The Relativistic* approach to knowledge permeates recent scientific articles. 
Dalies (1980), in discussing, the implications* cf quantum theory writes - "ijt 
leads to the conclusion th^t the world* of our experiehed - the universe that 

* we ordinarily perceive^ is not the oh Ly diverse." 4 H$ suggests that quantum 
theory "reinstates the gfeserver at 'the centre of the stage.. .reality, inasmuch 
as it has any meaning at all, is not a propertyVof the external, world on'fts 
own but is intimately bound up with our perception of the world - our presence 
as conscious observers-. . ." ' * • . 

This, acknowledges subjectivity in science and falls within a constructivist 
framft.^ Koestler (1976) also draws attention to the personal nature of . * 

- * theorising in science and* the affective component.. He argues, that ijt is a 
.myth that scientists 1 reasoning processes ate strictly logical and lacking in 

the sensuous, and original quality of the pbetic imagination. " He coined, the 
term "Bisociation" to describe the act of discovery in Science or Art which 

• he distinguished from "pedestrian routine of association along beaten tracks". 
Such a process is followed^by "an inaudible Eureka cry which combines 

• intellectual* illumination and emotional catharsis." The teaching di 
science 'should help to promote such experiences.. In discussing Popper's 

^ philosophy of science, Magee (1973) notes that "it puts the greatest premium 

of. all on boldness .of imagination it is fundamentally at variance with all 

,viaw.s of science or rationality wh^ch see these as excluding, passion or 
imagination or creative instruction: ^and ft condemps as 'fecientism' the 
notipn that science gives us certain knowledge. .." ~ * 

Fpr -Popper there is ho pure disinterested free observation 1 as all. 
obsogVotions are •theory impregnated*. Whilst believing in the existence of 
'recil facts' independent of men, Popper is not an 'absolutist 1 in that he 
does not believe .that 'objective knowledge of real, facts' is ever attainable. 
As scientists we must approach every situation with** the possibility of a *' * 
radical transformation of our present conceptual scheme i<* we- should invite > • 
refutation. Kuhn (1970) draws attention to sociological and psychological * 
components qf knowledge and . like Popper he adopts an anti-postivistic * 

j stance in^discussing tlje revolutionary character of paradigm shifts in 
science. * Kuhn suggests that rtew and old paradigms represent 

. 'incommensurable ways of seeing the world and of practising science in it'. 
'Paradigms are 'strong networks of commi tments 1, and individuals who undergo 
a revolution of ideas may experience .a crisis which involves emotional 2 
insecurity whilst Jihe loosening of old paradigm restrictions and the 
contentions of alternative* theories are considered/ The old stereotype of 
the sober, reticent, controlled scientist who operates according to a set of 
definite norms and the view of science as a subject which is emotionally 
undemanding is giving way to notions of personal commitment °ih science. ✓ 
The modern scientist operates with a world view -which is radically'dif ferent • 
£rom that of thp Baconian scientist. * The teaching of., science, should 

^ surely reflect thiVs shift towards, notions of constructivism and personal * 
commitment in the development of scientific knowledge.' 

• There new the beginnings of an 'invisible college' of -workers in the field 
of scieftce education^who are challenging the restrictive use of Paigetian 
models in science education an-d ijjjio wish to give clue* emphasis to the role of 
the student's personal experience in the construction of their knowledge of 

^scientific concepts, .their approach* to scientific method and the 'alternative 
^frameworks' they erect, (Drivers Easley (1978)). 

The ASE (1979) consultative document suggested that alternative models in 
psychology, such as that of Kelly (1955), should be' considered for their 
implications with respect to science education. Pope and Keen (1981) 
discuss the implications of Kelly^'s Personal Construct Psychology for 
education and the reader is also referred to Bannister and Fransella (1980)- 



for a- further discussion on Kelly's approach. The choice is perhaps 
particularly appropriate for science education since' he. based his whole 
approach to the development of a person upon the metaphor of raafc-the- 1 
scientist. The Kellian scientist is a con'structivist.' \ ,• 

Kelly described his epistemological position as that of 'Constructive 
Alternativism' which suggests that people understand themselves, their 
surroundings and anticipate future eventualities by constructing tentative 
models and evaluating these against personal criteria at to the successful 
prediction and control of events based upon the model. He claimed that it 
is presumptious to assume that a person's constructions of reality are' 
convergent with it and suggested that "the open question for man" is not . 
whether reality exists or not bu^: what he can make of it" (Kelly, 1969) . 
For Kelly any event is open to as many reconstructions of it as. our 
^ imaginations allow. He rejected an absolutist view "of truth and contrasted 
his position with that pf Accumulative Fragiuehtalism ie .the' notion that 
knowledge is a growing collection .of substantiated facts or J nuggets of 
truth'. v Even the most highly developed scientific knowledge can be seen as 
subject to human '.reconstruction since 'all theories and facts are subject 
le they are man-made hypotheses which. a person may choose to, bring" under 
review and-revise in the. light of what might appear-to be a. 'better theory'. 

' 1 ■> ■ ' 

Kelly -proposed that each person erects a personal representational model of ' 
the world 'which allows him/her to make' some sense of i* and which enables the 
person to 'chart a course of behaviour in relation to it'. ' These 
representational models are composed of a series of interrelated personal • , 
constructs or -tentative hypotheses about the world. Constructs are used by 
a person tp describe present experience and" to' forecast events (theory 
building) and also' -to assess the accuracy of previous* forecasts after the 
events have occurred thereby testing' and validating or invalidating their 
predictive efficiency (theory testing)/ Kelly's main emphasis is on the 
uniqueness of each person's construction of the world and the construct 
systems each will evolve and continue to evolve in order to 'import meanings 
on their experiences. 'Alternative frameworks' would be seen as sensible * 
coherent expressions of this cognitive activity. 

V 

When applied to an educational context this constructivisf view of knowledge 
lends support to teachers who are concerned with the inveJtigation of 
■students' views, who seek to incorporate 'these viewpoints within the teaching 
learning dialogue and who see the 'importance of encouraging students to 
reflect upon, and make known, their construction of some aspect of reality. 
Education and the development of knowledge in .cons'tructivis't terms invites* 
tiie teacher -and the student to go' beyond what is given. 

For Kelly successful communication between people depends not so much on 
commonality of construct systems but< upon the extent t6 which people can 
•construe the construct system of the other' ie «•« degree to which people 
can have some degree of empathy and Understanding o>~ someone else's 
constructs whilst not necessarily, holding the same constructs themselves. 
There is now a growing, group of science, educators who argue that/ for the 
teaching-learning dialogue to be effective, it is important for the teacher 
, to .come to an understanding of the pupil •§ frameworks. / 

Head and Sutto'n (1981) liken a construct system to a mosaic .which changes * 
with. time and suggest that coherent areas of this mosaic contribute to a 
person's personal identity and that we' should recognise that affective 
factors integrate with cognitive factors in the, person's attempts to make 
sense of experience. • They note 'the' importance of listening to a'pupil's %; 
spontaneous use of words 'when faced with novel experiences.- They argue 
that when a pupil- looking at'a Bunsen burner says. 'it's a sort ofgas 
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candle 1 this interpretation is likely to be encouraged and 1 developed by 'the 
"teacher since it opens u'p possibilities for a unified, view of combustion. 
Head and Sutton give "another example df a pupil looking down a microscope at 
particles ih x Brownian motion who says 'it's like a lot of glow-worms 1 ., 
This pupil's 'description' misses the essential passivity of the Brownian 
particles. 'However, as they point out, the spontaneous reasoning of both 
pupiis are important since they are Experiments in ways of seeing and ways 
'* of talking about experience. To understand the growth points of a lqarner's 
cognitivfe structure we s^gest that greater attention should be paid to them". 

I 'hove suggested elsewhere that Personal Construct Psychology and Repertory. 
Grid Techniques based upon this approach offer teachers and learners, a 
resource which will help them to*reflect on thei^ ideas and explore differing, 
ponceptions. Active involvement* with their own and othfers.' ideas may 
encourage learners to see themselves a<> a more potent force in, the 
• determination of their learning and .the development of new knowledge. * (See 

for example Pope 1980, Pope and Shaw 1981, Shaw 1980 and Pope and Keen 
*1981). 

The* Personal Construction of Knowledge Group^ (PCKG) at the IET, University of 
Surrey, have been particularly concerned to apply some of Kelly's notions 
and* develop techniques consistent with his approach in order to explore * 
schoolchildrens' and undergraduates' constructions of concepts in science. 
Watts (1981) has investigated secondary schpolchiiLdrens' constructions of 
concepts in Physics using the Interview-abqJ&-Instances (IAI) approach, 
(Osborne and Gilbert, 1980) „ On the basis of this work Watts contends that 
children develop cohereftt internally logical ccnceptual frameworks based upon 
their own experiences which are veryNsuccessful in explaining everyday events. 
In common with other PCGK members, Warts refers 4 to these viewpoints as 
"alternative frames ;rks" rather than dismiss the Ideas as "wrong" or 
"misconceived". We believe that due. status should be given to these 
attempts by pupils to explain their experiences (cf Duckworth's comments on 
'wonderful ideas 1 ) . 

• * 

.The IAI. method involves generating a series of cards on which there are 
drawings representing situations in which concepts in science are depicted. 
Some cards include situations which contain an.. instance of, the concept under 
investigation whereas others do not. " 'The cards are used as an initial 
stimulus to generate a conversation and. the teacher/researcher pays attention 
to* the pupil '_s_own language when describing the cards • 

* v 
On the next page is ai) example of an' IAI card and an extract from the 
tr.anscript of i conversation about the card in relation to the, concept of 
force. ^The boy interviewed was about 14 years old and considered to be a 
tjftod , 0 I level examination candidate by his teacher. • * 
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A golfer hittine a Rolf ball. Are 
v tBereLany forces here? . • 




{ r ' + V ' * 

R he's forcing it on tihe ground . forcing the gdl'fpall for when he. hits 
the . golf club onto the ball . vm there's force on^ the ball and that 
sends the ball away. 

' ' ' i ; 

I mmm mmm and so if you wjere just talking about forces t>n the ball at 
the moment? * , J 

R '/ yes 



I 
R 
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fohat would you say ^as there? s 

,. well its stili got force of the golf club as its still $>ing along . 
hnim and you've also got force of gravity pulling back down to the 
grourtd again 



The scientist's view would be that there is no 'driving' force on the golf- 
ball in mid air. It has gravity and. the friction of the air and these 
result iti^^pmbined force that acts against the ball. The 'driving' force 
on the bal^ends as. soon as it loses contact with the face of the club. 
However, yo^ can note from the verbatim transcript that the pupil still 
thinks that the ball has 'got the. force of the golf club as it is still 
going along'. The student's view and the scientist's view are clearly at 
odds and^th^Ls would be a situation where" a negotiation between'the two 
viewpoints may be. instigated by the teacher. 



Watts notes that from the b£server 7 s^^)oint of view some of the children's 
descriptions seem appar^ntjLy contradictory or mutually exclusive but "they 
c eldom seem to possess any conflict or concern to die pupil's who advance 
them" . .It would appear that these alternative frameworks are plausible and 
fruitful for those who hold them. If the teacher wishes to encourage the 
pupil to adopt a ' scientist's science' conception of, for example, force or 
gravity, then experiences need to be provided for the pupils so that their 
Jllternetiye frameworks can be challenged and the scientist's viewpoint, seen 
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to be more intelligible, plausible and fruitful than their own conception 
and thus conceptual exchange take place (Hewson, 1980)'. 

Interview data produced by the IAI approach shows a pattern of five possible 
outcomes when 'children's science' ie the understanding that children bring 
with them to the science classroom interacts with 'teacher's science' f 
(Gilbert, 1981)". ^ one outcome.. is referred to as "the two perspective ^outcome" 
in which the 'teacher's science' view is rejected as a personal model but the 
•teacher's science may be learnt by rote. For example, in the middle of an 
IAT sequence a student was asked for a definition of force and the-repl-y-was: 

"Oh now I've got it... a force £s an action or reaction (laughs) 
that what they (teachers) always gives us. ..well they normally' 
give examples that are easy to explain. . .but I don't get it..., 
If I push the wall I can't see^how it can possibly pvsh me back 9 

- c 

Vhc student does not find the Newtonian contention that 'action and reaction 
are equal and opposite' to be plausible in his terms but gives evidence 
within the interview of being able to*use the language of science. 

We must not see interest in learners constructs as being confined to the 
teaching" of- schoolchildren* Posner, (J.981) stresses the need to .consider 
collqge students' preconceptions, purposes, values and conceptions of past 
experiences which they bring to particular curricula tasks. He points out • 
that college students' preconceptions can be resistant to change because they 
may have been acquife^Jthrough. interaction with the physical world without " 
formal instruction ana are "therefore *very functional in and adaptable to 
most circumstances^. These preconceptions not only categorise students 
entering college physics courses but "often those 'successfully' completing, 
these courses". Posner suggests that students may- simply compartmentalise 
their knowledge "claiming that the problem is a physics problem and therefore 
does not have anything to do with the 'real world »•■. I believe that many 
students may be 'turned off' science because of this perceived gap between 
the content of science lessons and their own world views. 

There are many areas of the science curriculum where it is impossible to 
organise direct physical experience with exemplars of the poncepts. 
Howeyor?* the use of group discussion, metaphors and analogies which can 
link with instances in the experiential world of the student could be used 
to engender the active, deep-level and committed cognitive processing through 
which a student may give meaning to scientific concepts and decide to accept 
or* reject the 'offprial science' viewpoints. 

Nussbaum and Novick argue that when a student uses a naive 'alternative 
framework' or preconception to interpret classroom experiences he may well 
give them meanings which are different from or in total conflict with those 
intended 'by the teacher. The learper may be unaware of this gap and the . 
teacher may assume that the student' is 'not understanding' the lesson. They 
argue that |M it is not a matter of his 'not understanding' but of his 
'.understanding* differently ' from. what was intended. He Uiay very well give 
sophisticated and rational meaning to the new information, despite the 
variance with accepted meaning". For them, the teacher's task is to expose • 
SRupils alternative frameworks and-.create-.situations. -which will encourage 
them to confront the official science viewpoints. They present a case study 
of a teaching situation |n which brainstorming was used with a group of 12 
to 13 year olds in 4 an attempt to ^encourage them to invent a particle mode* 
for gases. The pupils were encouraged to verbally and pictorially describe 
their alternative frameworks, to confront each other's viewpoints and debate 
the pros, and cons of the different frameworks offered. The pupils were 
asked to test the ideas inherent in their alternative frameworks against 
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experimental observations and this gave them the opportunity to decide for 
themselves whether there was a need to modify or change their ideas in order 
to eliminate any contradiction between their theories and their experimental * 
observations. 

Osborne (1981) describes a single-lesson procedure where student are 
encouraged to think about a proposed investigation and predict,, using their 
own conceptions, what is likely to happen. This is done individually 
and then students work in pairs or groups to perform and/or watch the 
investigation , record their observations and discuss their observations in 
/their own terus. In a plenary sessibn the variety of explanations 
prpduced are thrown open for general discussion and th£h, .again working in 
groups, the students devise and conduct experiments to test these ° 
explanations. Further plenary sessions are held to discuss* the outcomes 
of these experiment;; and relate the student's conclusions to everyday 
examples and technological applications. 

This type of teaching procedure is far removed from the normal closed-ended 
laboratory experiments which students are usually required .to conduct. 
However , I would argue that such procedures ax^e necessary if students .are to 
gain a sense of personal involvement in the study of science. If we wish to 
effect a transition from student's science to scientist's science, 
experiential procedures and open-system approaches seem to be necessary since 
i.t is clear that merely telling the students a correct answer, couched in 
the language of higrT science, is inef fec\iua*l (Driver, 1973). 



Hcwson (1980) argues that a person who is. faced with a new conception is not 
going to incorporate it without good reason particularly if it is at the 
expense of an existing conception which fojtrros part of his/her central 
commitments. ,He suggests that some of the most important of one/s central 
commitments are metaphysical in character and ^in his paper he elaborates on 
the role played by a person's metaphysical commitments by presenting a case, 
study of a graduate student having to make sense of the counter-intuitive 
theory of relativity. Once again Hewson is stressing the need for the * 
teacher to know .the initial conceptions of the students he or she is * 
teaching - "particularly those -which are implicit and inarticulated" - 
before planning an appropriate teaching^ strategy to encourage transition to 
scientist's science. * ; 

I think that there is a need to extend the range of teaching approaches <dn 
the area of science education - perhaps based on repertory grid techniques, 
interview-about-instances or ether conversational approaches. Gilbert and 
Osborne (19Q1) have already developed IAI workshops for. teachers. 

Such experiences may help the teacher to come to an understanding of the 
student'.^ framework , the student will be exposed to a range of alternative 
frameworks held by 'the teacher and ^iis/her peers. This interchange 
of ideas should help communication as well as offering a further range of 
experience within which .the student may construct, his/her personal models. 
We cannot predict that the outcome would be a full transition *to scientist's . 
^science. Sometimes the students will hold on to their own perspective 
whilst at the 'same time temporarily adopting another perspective (cf the 
'two perspective outcome' which was mentioned earlier). , 

* i 

The student may choose to see his/her* raode'l as being invalidated and replace 
it with another model - the replacement model could be that of the teacher or 
a tellow student. Another course of action could tpe that the person 
resolutely holds on to the original model and rejects those of others - 
however he/she will now have a better understanding o£ the other perspectives. 
The fourth outcome of such a process 'of communication, sharing and subjecting 
* » * * 
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of one's own ideas to .review could be that a student discards his or hdr 
previous model, rejects all the other models put^ forward by members of the 
group and erects air alternative model which goes' beyond any of the models 
proposed. The fourth outcome may well be one of tl?e more -desirable outcomes 
Should the alternative mode.l prove to^be a fruitful one for explaining 
events. The development of sciehce depends on people having the courage to 
go beyond currently accepted notions. We. must support courageous exploration 
of ideas and help students to develop a sense of agency with respect to the 
construction of knowledge. . 
* • 

For Kelly the construction ^of reality is a subjective, personal, active, 
creative, -rational arid .emotional affair. If we are *to believe modern 
philosophers of science then similar adjectives can be applied to scientific 
theorising and methodology. However, students' experiences* of science in 
schools and colleges do not appear to be developing this viewpoint. 

At the beginning of this paper I gave a quotation from a Middle School pupil. 
Some further quotes may be of interest. # * 

i 

"things which are unscientific are lies' « . 

"unscientific moans the man ^ould^have cheated^ 

unscientific means easy things like P.E." 

\ (Middle School' pupils) 

"...areas of study which lack logic and objectivity" 
• 

"unscientific theories are myths. . .they show what people want to 
bolieve rather -than what is true" 

"unscientific; means 'a theory where the inventor has filled in the 
gaps between the facts but has not admitted this publicly" 

(Undergraduate Scienpe students) 

".. .subjects which-do not have this technique do not deal with 
facts. The technique I am talking about is of course the 
scientific method. . ." 

« 

(Postgraduate student) 

The above quotations are -but samples from a series of interviews 'conducted by 
David Swift, a member of the PGKG. Many of the students interviewed commented 
that they had found it most useful to have been asked to consider what their 
own views about science and scientific method were as this was something they 
had not been asked to do before. V/e may not expect Middle School pupils to 
have considered what their views of science actually are. However, one 
could surely have expected that undergraduates and postgraduate students would 
have been confronted with such questionsbefore this stage in their education. 
Tnlkin'g about one's ideas is "one of the most powerful provocations to sorting 
out what you- understand" (Sutton, 1981). 

West (3981) raises what I think is a vital question for every science educator 
to ask of themselves. Their answers will determine the nature of the 
experiences which they promote for -their students and in the longer term will 
enhance or restrict the development of scientific knowledge. 



<lf schooling is to be based, solely on the transmission of bodies 
of agreed knowledge it will become a mechanistic and non- 
* educational activity. I suspect we can all get together and* . 
reduce Biology to its basic components; Chemistry to a handful 
of concepts; Physics to a principle or two; .Without too much 
dissent X have-no doubt we can create an Agreed Syllabus of 
• . f School Zevel Scientific Knowledge that, like, that in Religious 
Education, will allow no room for deviant values, alternative ' 
.^interpretations, or the possibility of a different religion.... 
but is this how we^ifish to, or should, present it and' encourage 
young children to* learn it?" > - . - 

< 

Jf public knowledge in Science has any hope of becoming integrated with the 
, personal expedience of students then the answeif must be 'NO'!. 

If we wish to avoid the situation where persons whose education is 
pre.dominarftly scientific are >among the most conformist and unquestioning 
members of the community who seek pedestrian solutions to problems, then a 
change in strategy may be' needed.. As Wren-Lewis (1974) said " the truly 
educated .scientist is one who has the future 1 not only in "his bones but 
in a responsibly imaginative head and an in : forroeia heart"". In-order -to 
achiever this . recognition must be given to the role of the learner 1 s personal 
construction of experience, and^the development qf the skills of talking about 
one 's f ideas and listening to the conflicting opinions of others „ 
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i • # 

This fjaper t is concerned with the problems of the cooperation between 
the University of Klagenfurt and the Austrian Workers Union in 
further education at university level, e. g. the implications of " 
this model on the nature and structure of the university. 

The cooperation between the University of Klagenfurt and the 
Workers Union started at the beginning of the academic year 1980/81 
and intends to offer university courses to larger groups of 
people interested in further education at university level . The 
opening of the university is motivated by reasons of educational 
policy as well as of planning in higher education. 

For the university the implications of the procedure can be seen 
in ideas and, directions for fundamental development (philosophy 
of higher education) as well as particular innovations. 



1. Introduction. 

In the past decades Austrian universities have undergone a phase 
of decisive changes, as e. g. : the -functional changes of academic 
instruction in a highly industrialized working society, the increa- 
sing importance of research and scientific instruction to the 
country's civilisatory (economic, cultural, political, social) 
development, the increasing access of* students from the upper 
and lower middle classes ^o higher education and a general economic 
.prosperity that created the basis for an educational expansion., 
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Significant. indicators of this Austrian educational expansion 
_ were the great extentioh of the -higher secondary schooling and 'the 
establishment of new universities (Salzburg Lin.z, Klagenfurt) " • 
between 1963,, and 1 970 . 'Structural and organisatory developments 
of universities were laid in the "Allgemeines Hochschul - Studien- 
^esotz" MMS. 19«) (-General University Study Act), which was the 
legal basis -for a nefi organisation and arrangement of the course 
of studies, and in. the Universitats - Organisationsgesetz (UOG, 1975) 
. (= University Organisation Act), which reformed the administration 
and organisation of universities. > . 

fJn fc !!Sn 1 J Austria £ diversities and the 6 art academies about 
130.000 Austrian and foreign students are registered today (as- 
HnTnn ^oH'/SS? re 9 istrati °ns in 1955/56, 49.000 in 1965/66, 
8O-r000--i-n^1-97-5-/7-6) I A- staff- -of about -6 ,000- professors and -assistants 
as well as a considerable number of external lecturers are in 
. v charge of them. (1) 

'#-«.- « 

MAmong the main problems our Austrian universities- are facing are-' • 
The rising administrative burden and the additional stress the 
scientific staff has to tackle on^ccount of it; the difficulty of 
financing large - scale research projects (a problem many a small 
country is facing, too), connected .with a trend of moving research 
out of the -universities; the great-number of drop-outs (only about . 

oaJhlv rStrtt*** 3 iSte l e t l ±nish th - eir studies) (2) and, something that 
, partly resulcs from what. has just been said, the demand for 

a second reform phase in the field of studies and instruction (3), as 
well as -a stagnation of the scientific staff of universities " 

Jg^L ™ ' 8 with , a consid erable simultaneous increase in_the_ 

-i-ramb-er of students. According to prognosis the number of students 

S iiiJS; 6 *? 6 Un ^L 19 . 87 Z fr ° m then dn " on account of the decrease ■ 
of births since 1964 - the number will shrink. (4) * Y 

Since accourding- to international expectations - the large affected 
universities in highly populated cities might.be less " affected by 
the prognosticated decrease of the number of students than smaller 
and younger institutions, especially these need- to look after their, 
chances of development by means of finding and increasing new ^~ 
- . potential student populations. (5) ' , 

All those questions are inseparably connected with a change of the 
idea of a university being an" institution to instruct a small 
elite to that of an institution of mass instruction, in this 
connexion, we recognise an increasing scientific reflection of 
. status, tasks and function of the university. (6) , 

4 Before the background of such basic questions concerning Austrian" 
universities, the cooperation of tft^University of Klagenfurt 
•Iris the / U8trian Workers Union (Osterreichischer. Gewerkschaf tsbund, 
OGB)- is to be seen a cooperation through which the university 
systematically tries to include large groups of our population 
into further academic education. We* shall now try to illustrate 
the a'ims and modalities of this cooperation, thus giving a concrete . 
example of systematic university instruction for adults and 
to find out the consequences resulting from it for the 'status 
and the function of universities. 
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2. 'the Cooperation between the University of KlagenCurt and 
the Austrian Workers Union* • 

2. 1 • The educational policy and its legal basis. N 

According to their tradition Austrian universities are basically 
indebted to the ideas of Humboldt ' s* conception (education through 
science, connexion of research and. instruction, autonom- of uni- 
versities, intercourse of teachers and' students) and con ;itute the 
highest level of our hierarchic system of education. The increasing 
-demand for education as. well as an increasing demand for highly quali- 
fied specialists connected with the above-mentioned quantitative 
development have resulted in the fact that the universities have 
gradually givert up their exclusivity and have opened themselves 
to a certain extent to society, its needs and demands. In the recent 
years the_Austnan universities have regularly exhibeted their work - 
. to a wider public (scientific farrs, pubiic days etc.) and the 
endeavour to offer university courses, public symposiums of a scien- 
tific and cultural k}.nd as well as university lectures for further 
education in addition to the ordinary study proaramme . Their efforts 
and the intentions of the .'scientific state administration which - 
principally supports the opening up of universities, and gavel them 
the legal order "to serve scientific research and instruction, thereby 
responsibly contributing- to the solution of the human society's problems 
and to the .benificial development of It." (7) 

Yet, the_ recognizable opening «up of Austrian universities in cerWirr , 
fields has other courses, too, courses beyond those of educational 6 
state and university policy. The rapid development of knowledge- and" 
the high requirements upon the intellectual and professional mobility 
-of economic and administrative managers has brought aoubt a demand for 
the installation of highly qualified further education, a demand 
that has- largely been met' by academy -*0ri.jce institutions set up 
during the last 15 years (Academy of Marfa^ment, Federal- Academy of 
Administration, Educational Academy of the OCV, Boltzmann - Institute 
etc.) Such institutions have, as it were, become rivals in the fields of 
education and instruction so that today the question .seems justified ' " 
whether the universities will be able to maintain their monopolistic 
position in the educational system, .rivalry similar to that in the 
academic field. of further* education has arisen to Austrian Universities 
in the field of research by various research institutes, especially 
industrial one's. • , " 

•Only m the field of ordinary studies can - On account rof the' existing 
legal situation - rwat only arise no rivalry, the universities even have 
the legal possibility to make lectures form among the regular study 
programme avialable to 'an interested public audience. The /relevant 
legal regulations are as follows: "The' university and itst equipment ' 
are basically open not only to members of the university but»also 
to any person - according to the possibilities and the qualification ** 
of such a person - interested in, the scientific fields the university 
offers./.../ Anyone may - even wichout registration - attend lectures." 
"(8} .„ - 

■ ?■ 
The possibilities created by means of such legal measures have so far ' 
been used" rather sporadically by a few interested one's. Now, on the 
basis- of such regulations, the University of Klagenfurt is offering . 
selected lectures to a particular group of persons, i. e. the members 
of tne Austrian Workers Union in Carinthia, thus trying to attract 
a new student potential and offering an additional contribution to 
the regional academic instructions. • • 
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2, 2. Th<£ partners and their intentions, * 
2.*« 2. 1. The University of Klagenfurt. 

The basic patterns of possible dWelopments of the University of 
Klagenfurt partly follow the framework of international or all- 
Austrian trends, but partly they are also distinctly specialized. 
In view of the particular topic, j consider the following patterns 
most important: . - 

i n • 

.o The University of Klagenfurt, which was founded in 1970 as a • 
University of Educational Sciences , considers educational 
research and its application in the. development anu reform 
of Austrian schools and education as one of its essential 
tasks. -From the beginning,, an increased offer of lectures of 
further education (courses, meetings, conferences) tried to 
■meet this demand. * 11 

f ' 

o ■ The .University is still in a state of diversification, and com- 
pletion, io research as well as in instruction; this development 
f is somewhat limited by 7 

- a lack of econoi^c prerequisites 

- ,a very limited number of subjects 

-/too great a, number of regional academics in the study fields- 
offered by our University / 
t - the geographic position at the border (linguistic frontier) 
•and the limited drainage area for students resulting from 
it. (9) , • • 
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Jhe cooperation of the University of Klagenfurt with>the Austrian 
Workers Union in the .field of university adult education is based 
upon the following expectations and motives - the so - called 
self-interests that. form the basis b% such a cooperation (10): 

•o the intention to open up* the universi.ty to wider groups of 
. people ' ' r ■ 

o the necessity for further expansion of the university by new 
and additional forms , of courses offered in view of the diffi- 
culties of the- above-mentioned limits to a diversification and 
completion in the classical fields ^\ - 

o the endeavours to increase the number of potential students in 
view of a decline of the number of students from the second half 
of the eighties on. 

2.. 2. 2, The Austrian Workers Union. • * 

The Austrian Workers Union (Oste'rreichischer Gewerkschaf tsbund,- 0GB) 
the legally private, voluntary society of Austrian employees is the 
most- powerful political group in Austria, comprisina 1,6-million 
members ■ (membership fees about 1,300 million Austrian Schillings p 
On account of its own- enterprises, of shares in various firms and, 
above- all, if its officials legal right to have a voice in factories 
and oth^r places o$ work, it is also an important economic power' 
Its political power can be best, recognised by the fact that uhe 
Federal President, the Federal Chancellor as weil as most of the 
Ministers of our Republic of Austria are members of, it. At present 

...... , , T ', | m V , -■,,,-„,, , ■■- wr — ^ J _ J ^ " * 
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the President of the Workers Union* is also President of the 
National Assembly, the highest legislative body of M:he Republic 
of Austria. \JCn: the Federal Province of Carinthia (with about^SSO . 000 
inhabitants) >*$5. 485. persons ' (as from Dec. 31, 1980) from among 
about 170.000 employees are members of the -Unioh. With one ex- 
ception, all members o^ the Carinthian Diet - irrespective o'f *their 
party membership - are members or officials of the Workers Un;>on, 
including the Governor of Carinthia. According to their ' prof ossions 
and -trades, the members (workers, salaried employees, officials) 
and organised in. special branches . Their educational background 
aijd qualifications are rather ^heterogeneous . v 

, In conformity with It's regulations, the Workers Union and its 
branches deal with' economic , political, social and cultural 
tasks, at th^ same time . offer ing varied educational programmes 
of a general and vocational nature, programmes that may be partly 
used even by non - members , The Union 1 s educational/policy is aimed 
to~improve the level of education of its officials apd members on 
one hand, on tn'e other it is to encourage socio - political 
developments by means of reforming 'federal education, which also 
includes universities. Such developments are to improve the edu- 
cational level of the masses. Here there is a tension between 
the ide % al aims of the Unions educational policy with regard to mass 
education and the actual requirements of the Union's aims which 
are to train its officials as well as possible (formation of 
cadre and elite). For educational and training purposes of officials, 
the Union has extensive 'institutions at, its disposal. However the 
demand for 'mass education - which, above all, includes the edu- 
cational offer to, the numerous members - can only be met by using 
the federal institutions of e du catio n. (11) 

For the Province of Carinthia the cooperation with the University * ' 
of Klagenfurt extends t.he educational offer by a pa^kag&x of programmes 
of* adult university instruction, specifically in the field of 
•general adult "education and also in that of learning foreign 
languages. * > • * 

2. J. The modalities' "of -cooperation. (12| c 

•w -m r 

The cooperation between the University of Klagenfurt and the Austrian; 
Workers £nion is the first attempt to arrange a systematic cooperation 
J^etween an Austrian university and d priva.te organisation in the i 
'field of university adul't education. The common educational intention 
being to make university instruction available to a l^rge number 
of persons. The university of fer* is divided into two parts: • 

a) General Lectures: - " . 

Aftfcr consultation with the Union, the university chooses. a number 
of lectures from among its regular programme - lectures suitable 
for general adult education, i. e. lectures for which a great demand 
is to v be expected from an, interested ptiblic. In the summer term 
of 1981, 31 lectures from the subjects Philosophy, History, Art,, 
Psychology, Sociology, Media, Languages, and Geography were chosen 
from' among the 520 lectures at .the University of Klagenfurt. The 
following tifclescould be found^ among them: "The Philosophy of the 
Miaaie Age's "7 " Russia at the Time of Imperialism", * "Problems of - * * 
the Labour Market Policy", "Educational Processes and Media", 
"Applied Geology" etc. s ■<* 



b) Language Courses: ■ . , < 

Tn the x same way, those language courses .are selected from 
the general programme that are of interest to a wider • public".. 
In . the summer^ term of 1981 # six* courses were offered to beginners 
of* Italian, French, Spanish, Slovene-, Serbo' - Create andl Russina. 

The educational department o£ the Workers Union in Carinthia 
offers the attendance' of s^ch lectures to their members directly 
with relevant informative materials, thus making available to 
them a considerably enlarged offer of instruction. This publicity 
financed by the Union itself mean* to the University essentially . 
an extensive information on possible university instruction. Apart 
from interested single • persons who ha^e studied the university 
programmes even without -publicity -according to the above - mentioned 
legal possibilities, at the same time this activity raises 'hopes 
to interest systematically the largest group of organised persons 
in the Province; ..(almost 1 00, 000- person \) *s potential students. 
Tht. attendance of lectures is -r as it is for all students in Austria 
free of charge, i.,e. it is financed by the state from revenues.' 
Wemight add that the present state of cooperation hardly causes 
any^costs of the project. ' 

The attendance of- lectures does not entitle "the student to get 
some certificate, but „ is "also not* necessary for him. to have 
completed some secondary school or any other basic education. 
For such external student.*, neither a formal graduation nor the 
possibility of getting ' a' certificate is provided for, but they may 
get some written confirmation of their having 'a c tended the lectures., 

The co-operation o.f the University " q^i^ 
f Union in the ,f ield of adult" university instruction has been 
in operation since autumn 1980. The' experiences of the first year- 
prove that the offer has so far been accepted by about 50 persons, 
which is about 3 per cent of the number of regular students (about 
1,800). The partners^hope that the number of such' students will, 
rise in the next few years, especially since the capacity of 
lecture - rooms and university .equipment can still take more 
students. . 

3. Problems arising from this Cooperation. 

a) As has been shown above, it is such lectures that are in the 
«"i.rst place included in the programme of adult university instruction 
whose contents are of general scientific, creative or cultural 
interest or v/hose standard is rather introductory, so' that it has 
been conceived mainly for beginners! Since external students attend 
such Lectures together with the other students, it is obvious 
that problems of the level of_thk subject matter offered will result,- 
the more so as in' Austria a considerable basic knowledge is usualiy 
required when attending university lectures. Practice proves that 
the programme offered is mainly attended by persons who can boast 
on an average or higher level of ' education . And yet, university 
teachers are facing the problem of who o prepare the contents 
and didactics of their lectures in a way so as to enable even 
persons with a weaker educational basis to participate actively. 
On account cf the hitherto rather little demand;, -this has certainly 
not yet become a main problem., but considerations, will have to be 
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made as tp whether it might not be useful - providing the 'demand 
is adequate - to offer Certain lectures whose standard is SSciallv 
adapted to that circle of students. This would mean tha t teacher's Y 
woulu have to offer a generally understandable scientific tlrnlr 
sublet to the general realisation of such a requirement - and L~ 
prepare" didactically. Such a kind of "processed s^Hnc2» r aht 
thc?e q is n tn^ ft t is ^^« -a the ^ll^L^unTun Jagenfurt 
. AuSria'n un1vers^L U s): erSltareS XMtttUt fflr Fe -^udien. of 9 

b) A second complex of questions results from the status and 
task of Austrian universities, the connexion of research and * 
instruction, a task that derives from the idea of thl students' shar* 
in the process of research]. Since a share in the research procesf 
S iS? SS1 ^K Wlth ° Ut a - releva "t -basic" knowledge or can only I 
be realised by a continuous cooperation .in asking questions and Jl 
vmg them within the framework of the university ?s reJeawh aStiJ! 
ties-, students who make use of an isolated off el of eSurL ■ 

Trl t°\ thQ ' PU ^ Se ° f 3 ^nefal knowledge win H eluded 
from such a possibility, since the educational task Education 
through science'- can also only be realised by having fshare 
in the process of research, students in the field of adS?t feduca 
tion are virtually placed outside the university 's educa^oJal 
mandate. This raises the question of whether the university 's adult 
education -as seen from the viewpoint of a comprehensive cllim 

tha% U 'odu^ S ^Llr ati r "- iS n ? fc ° nly a ^sideLtum of" something 
Thus ? ™™ ^ ou ? h science' is normally obliged to offer' 
Ihus, a consequent extension of university adult education wn,iH 

P^ciP^s ly ITlt ^ a , SUbstanti ^ changJ of tLlni^rsity^ 1 " . 
principles,, and it would more than ever qive axioms l-ik* «JL~ al .-- 

_aro no regular students, a participation in the proportional 

instruction and management) . iresearcfi, 
4 . Summary 

?n?™ ? f Upon the mutua l educational - political 

interests of a certain opening - up of the universi^ »nrf 
becomes feasible on account of a relevant legal pro-is^n 
that provides for such an opening. Besides the^intention^ nf 
the University of Klagenfurt result from endeavours^ exhaust 

veisiJv 3 ^!^^ ° f t iVerSif l in(3 thiS -nd JmaU uS- 

S ' Thl£ \ cooperation with the most important private 
political partner in Austria may directly attract a TDOtJnti;,! 
numbeA of almost 100, .000 students. No separatf off e/of 

ffi^f;? for those students b y the un?"?Ji?y, 

but selected lectures are offered from among the regular studv 
programme. Some 50 persons made use of this offer per term 
in che first academic year. F 
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Fjcom the discussion of problems and results of the systematic 
opening - up of the University of Klagenfurt in the -field of 
adult education, we learn that by means of the cooperation with 
the Workers Union a new student population is certainly gained 
yet this group of students is mainly kept outside the educational 
principles of- the university ('education through science', 'connexion 
of research and instruction.' , student participation' in the 
university's self - administration)'. In this connexion, all 
questions of integrating the students into the comprehensive 
educational mandate are still to be discussed. 

5. Annotations. 

cf. Hochschulbericht 196.9,' 1972 (vol. 1,, 2,), 1975, 1978 Ed 
by the Bundesministerium fur Wissenschaft und Forschung 
Wien .1969 ff. » . . 

cf. .Die Hochschulen'in 5sterreich. OECD - Landerpruf ung . Bd 2 
Wien 19 76. S. 51 f. - Erich Leitner: Current Trends in Austrian 
Higher Education: the Call for a New Reform, in: European Journal 
of Education 14 (1), 1979, 59 - 67.: 

A decisive initiative to continue the study reform has been aimed 
at for years by" the Hochschuldidaktischer Ausschuss der Osterr 
v Rektorenkonferenz (University Didactic Committee of the Rectors 

SILKI H USt f ian diversities/ Chairman: Univ. Po f. Dr. E. A. van 
irotsenburg). - cf. bsterr. RekWenkonf erenz £Hg.) : Beitrage zur 
Studienre^orm I. Vorkonf erenz : Studienreform 2. Phase. Wien 1977 
Osterr. Rektorenkonferenz (Hg.): Beitrage zur Studienreform. II * 
Stud.ieneingangsphase . Wien 19 78. 
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1) 
2) 

3) 



5) 



~T) As eo-th"e prognosticated development of the number of students cf 

K^oS^^Tq?? "m 6 ^ 17 6t ^nanzierung der Hochschulexpansion 

Klagenfurt 1978.. (Mskr. verv.) - as to the development of the 

Mnn e , r n°i U Tr Sit ^ J eaC S 6rS Cf * Erich Leitne ^ Zur Personals! tua- 
t-ion an den bsterreichisctfen Urtiversitaten . Inhaltliche und quan- 
titative Analyse einer Schlusself rage der Hochschulentwicklung . 
Tn: Zeitschrift f.ur Wissenschaf tsforschung 2, 1980, 477 - 492! 
cf. Peter Jockusch: Hochschulplanung 1990 - Problem oder Chance? 
In: Deutsche Universitatszeitung 1979, H . 21, 674 - 679. (paper 
■ • originally presented at the OECD - Seminar: Current Developments 

in the Planning and Control of contemporary Higher Education Insti- 
tutions. Zurich, Sept. 10 -.12, 1979.) \ 

6) cf. Die Hochschulen in Osterreich. OECD - Bericht 1975 Bd 1 
Wien 1975. esp. S. 252 ff. * v * 

7) Universitats r Organisationsgesetz (UOG) , BGBl . Nr. 258 v. 11. 4 
19/=>, 5 1, Abs. 1. . • - 

* 

8) ibid. 5 104, Abs. 1, 2. 

9) On the student population in Klagenfurp cf. Paui Kellermanh: 
Ilochschulzugang und Studium in Karnten. Forschungsb<=>richt 
Klagenfurt 1977/79. * 

10) As to the importance of self interests in academic adult education 
cf. among others Walter Blumberger: Kooperation von Erwachsenenbild- 
ung und Iniversitat. Uberiegungen zur Interessenslage . In Zeit- 
schrift fur Hochschuldidaktik 4 , 1980., 636 - 645, esp. 639. . 
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11) On the educational po.iicy of the Workers Union cf. among others: 
Osterr. GewerJ-schaf tsbund (hgj: 9 . Bundeskongress des 0GB: Bildung, 
Kultur, Medien. Wien 1979. - Hans Thomasser: Die Bildungsarbeit des . 
Osterreichischen Gewerkschaf tsbundes dargestellt an den Gewerk- 
schaftsschulen in KMrnten. Diplomarbeit . Linz, Univ. -1980 

dsp. p. 38 ff. 

12) The statements in this chapter are partly based upon' the V 
correspondence between the University of Klagenfurt and the 
Austrian Workers Union concerning a possible cooperation. 

I am most greatful to Prof*. 6r. Gunther Hodl, Rector of -the* 
University of Klagenfurt, to his permission to peruse the 
letters. * ^ 
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